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PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE 


TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE: 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are stand- 
ing today upon the battlefronts are fighting 
for more than victory in wer. They are fight- 
ing for e new world of freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been pleced the responsibil- 
ity of leading the American forces, appeal to 
you with all possible earnestness to invest in 
Wer Bonds to the fullest extent of your 

capac. ty. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, 
but the assurance and backing of a united 
people so necessary to hasten the victory and 
speed the return of your fighting men. 
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There’s scarcely any need for 
Jenkins to remind you of the dramat- 
ically big war job America’s heavy 
construction industry is doing on 
every battle front. It’s headline stuff 
in almost every communique. The 
statistics are a war secret but the fact 
is that equipment and parts, alone, 
cost 800 million dollars, six times the 
1935 output. 

But the construction industry’s big 
project —the job that may make its 
war job seem just a warmer-upper, 
is the task of making elbow room for 
the greatest industrial expansion ever 
known. 

It’s been Jenkins’ privilege to be in 
on the planning. And this job isn’t 
just “in the air’, much of it is “down 
to earth”. 

1. There’s already a $16,000,000,000 
backlog of identified and recorded 
postwar construction projects. And 
more to come. 

2. $6,000,000,000 of it was in or past 
the planning stage by the start of °45. 


take 


ready will 
Finances, sites and 
legal arrangements are completed . . . 
ready for bids. 


3. Plans now 
$459.000.000. 


4. $248.000,000 of completed plans 
are being cleared and financed .. . 


and $164,000,000 in cold cash is just 
waiting for final plans. 
5. All this is going to make a lot of 
jobs .. . at least 3,027,000 by careful 
estimate ... one million “at the site” 
and two million others furnishing ma- 
terials, supplies, service, equipment. 
This, mind you, is heavy engineer- 
ing stuff, the kind of construction in 
which Jenkins has always had a vital 
part. That’s how Jenkins knows our 
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construction industry will build for 
America as heroically as it has helped 
America to fight. Jenkins Valves 
have made a conspicuously honorable 
record in this most basic of all Amer- 
ican industries . . . a record which has 
proved once more how much “It Pays 
to Standardize on Jenkins.” 


Jenkins Bros.. 80 White Street, 
New York 13: Bridgeport: Atlanta; 
Boston: Philadelphia: Chicago; 
San Francisco. Jenkins Bros., Ltd., 
Montreal: London, England. 
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omoxe DIAMOND MARK 


Grtim lire 
JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 


For every industrial, engineering, marine, plumbing-heating service ... 


Iron, Cast Steel and Corrosion-Resisting Alloys . . . 


in Bronze 


125 to 600 lbs. pressure. 


Sold Through Reliable Industrial Distributors Everywhere. 
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Here, the moisture - permeability of a synthetic is tested in the “‘Weatherometer”’, a 


j . . 4 
device which accurately measures the relative time:resistance of various insuiating 


materials to the most damaging elements of weather:—ultra-violet rays, wind, moisture. 
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South America and other forei 

This world-wide responsibility on foundations, 
harbor and river improvements, tu : , high- 
ways, community development, housing and industrial 
projects has resulted in the development of a specially 
trained personnel—skilfully experienced in all the 
various phases of working conditions in different coun- 
tries and possessing a comprehensive knowledge of 
languages and customs. We invite your inquiries 
whether the job is large or small — for today or tomorrow. 
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Thrilled by Lewis Mumford 
Dear Mr. Mumford: 


I got a real thrill when I read your 
article, “An American. Introduction to 
Sir Ebenezer Howard’s ‘Garden Cities 
















of Tomorrow,’” in the March issue of 
PENCIL POINTS, since as a boy I went 
to England to live and grew up in 
Letchworth. I knew Ebenezer Howard 
personally. 


I came back to the United States to 
study architecture (ironical, isn’t it?), 
but Letchworth left such an indelible 
impression on me that the idea has 
always seethed in the back of my mind 
that someday perhaps I might be able, 
as an architect, to do something about 
planning communities like it some- 
where. 


Although I worked on several Resettle- 
ment and USHA projects, to me they 
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Here is weather-protection in concen- 
trated form for every type of building. 
Pecora Calking Compound, when used 
for sealing joints around window and 
door frames, and for pointing up ma- 
sonry, assures these important benefits: 


FUEL SAVING 

FREEDOM FROM NEEDLESS DRAFTS 
NO MOISTURE SEEPAGE IN JOINTS 
NO NEEDLESS DUST INFILTRATION 
BETTER TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
FOR AIR CONDITIONING 

e BETTER OCCUPANCY CONDITIONS 





CALKING 
COMPOUND 





7 | 





Time-tested for 37 years, Pecora Calk- 
ing Compound is impervious to heat, 
cold and moisture, or acid fumes. It 
remains permanently elastic beneath 
its tough outer skin, for when properly 
applied, it will not dry out, crack or 
chip. Adheres to stone, glass, metal 
and wood and adjusts itself to varia- 
tions in expansion and contraction. 
Available in knife grade and gun 
grade in standard and special colors. 
Knife grade packed 25 to 900 Ibs. Gun 
grade in 1 to 55 gal. containers. 


See SWEET’S for suggested specifications, or write us 
for descriptive folders and detailed information. 


PECORA PAINT COMPANY, 


Sedgley Avenue & Venango Street 
Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


INC. 
Philadelphia 40, Penna. 


Member of Producers’ Council 





WATERPROOFING 


ROOF COATING e 


@ DAMPPROOFING e SASH PUTTIES 
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fell so far short of the complete Garden 
City ideal that I always had a sense 
of frustration. This much should be 
said, however, I will guarantee that 
the majority of people living in Green- 
belt, Green Hills, or Green Dale would 
not willingly trade living places with 
anyone in similar economic circum- 
stances anywhere else. 


I hope, after the war, that we can go 
further in this direction and build some 
real “Garden Cities,” “Broadacres 
Towns,” or whatever they may be called, 
Furthermore, I hope that your article 
is in fact an introduction to American 
republication of “Garden Cities of To- 
morrow.” I shall be one of the first to 
buy a copy because unfortunately I do 
not own a copy of the original. 
JAMES S. McGraw 
Falls Church, Virginia 


(Editor’s Note: McGraw and other 
readers interested in an American re- 
print of “Garden Cities of Tomorrow” 
will be encouraged by assurances we 
have received from Harcourt Brace & 
Co., Inc., that the book is on their sched- 
ule for printing at an early date. C.M.) 


Fresh Enthusiasm 


Dear Sir: 
This is just a little note from South 
Africa to tell you how much I enjoy 
PENCIL PoINTs. I am a new subscriber, 
and find your magazine a great help 
in both my University studies and my 
office work. Apart from the very in- 
teresting and informative articles and 
illustrations, I think the monthly cover 
and layout are very attractive. 
Thank you. 
Sincerely yours, 
C. ALEXANDER STOLOFF 
Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa 


NOTICES 


ALBERT E. TAGGERT, formerly with 
FREDERIC H. LEUBUSCHER, Essex Fells, 
N. J., announces the opening of his 
office at 177 Runnymede Road, West 
Caldwell, N. J., for the practice of 
Landscape Architecture. 


JOHN Y. SLOAN, Architect, and JOHN 
A. BEANE, Engineer, announce reloca- 
tion of their offices at 296 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


DISPLAY GUILD—FoRMED Propucts C0. 
has moved to a new and larger plant 
at 85-09 57th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, 
i Pa & 


G. RICHARD DAVIS is now associated as 
vice president with HEGEMAN-HARRIS 
Co., INc., 331 Madison Ave., New York 
a7, NAY. 

Due to a fire, WADSworTH, Boston & 
TuTTLe, Architects, 57 Exchange St. 





Portland, Me., have temporarily re- 
| moved their offices to 98 Exchange St. 
Portland, Me. 


(Continued on page 12) 
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“One thing at a time’ was ail right as a copy- 
book maxim back in Grandad’'s day. But when it 
comes to using water now, and in post-war days, 
modern youth must be served...served with plenty 
H20 pronto! 

If Bud gets the happy notion to wash the family 
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help pens ee car, let nothing interfere--not even a thing as im- 
4 ’ . portant as sister's nylons. And there certainly is 
Vv in- Pi —— oe PEE, interference with freely running water if the pipes 
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; and a : ia ~ * Nii are so small that the healthy stream from the hose 
cover , a — == dies down to a dribble when somebody else in the 
° P : house turns on the water. 

You, who are responsible for the water systems 
in America’s millions of new homes, who will 
modernize the old houses, too, owe it to your clients 
to figure on greatly increased use of water. Re- 
member that no more water can be delivered than 
pipes can carry under existing city pressures. So 
put in steel piping of adequate diameter-- pipe that 
might have been called ‘‘oversize’’a generation ago. 

Provide for the extra shower baths, automatic 

: Bs se laundry equipment, dishwashers, garbage disposal 

with r units, lawn sprinklers and other new ideas the 

Fells, 4 bright new post-war world will bring. Do your part 
f his to give Mr. and Mrs. America and the children 
West what they want. Adequately sized steel pipe will 
of supply all the water they want, where they want it, 
when they want it. 
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(Continued from page 10) 


HOWARD Molsk, A.I.A., Architect, an- 
nounces that he is resuming active prac- 
tice of his profession with offices at 71 
Panoramic Way, Berkeley 4, Calif., and 
260 California St., San Francisco 11, 
Calif. 

BuRTON ASHFORD BUGBEE, Architect, 
announces the reopening of his office, 
121 East 54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


HENRY S. CHURCHILL and O. KLINE 
FULMER announce a new organization, 
CHURCHILL-FULMER ASSOCIATES, with 
offices at 56 W. 46 Street, New York 
19, N. Y., to offer “a complete service 
extending from preliminary economic 
analysis through planning, architec- 
ture, engineering, construction, and 
management.” Associated with Mr. 
Churchill, specializing in architecture 
and city planning,- and Mr. Fulmer, 
whose fields are architecture and hous- 
ing management, are HOMER Hoyt, city 
planning economist, and RAYMOND A. 
Bowers, builder. Timely is the re- 
minder stamped on the firm’s station- 
ery, “There are no priorities on plan- 
ning.” 
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Here are a few of the 
Many Sisalkraft Uses 


Install as flashing around all ex- 
terior openings . .. for dust- 
proof floor construction... 
moisture-free walls .. . over studs 
er plaster base lath is applied 

. over roof frame for tighter roofs. 





Manufacturers of SISALKRAFT, FIBREEN, SISAL- . 
 SISALTAPE AND en ‘SUSALKRAFT. 








WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, Fellow of the 
American Society of Industrial Design- 
ers, has extended the services of his 
organization to the Pacific coast. His 
offices are. located in the Title Guaran- 
tee Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MARK B. OWEN, formerly director of 
the Committee on Postwar Construe- 
tion, American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, has become a partner in the 
RUSSELL B. MooRE COMPANY, Consult- 
ing Engineers, 1456 North Delaware 
St., Indianapolis 2, Ind. 


IRA S. ROBBINS, Deputy State Commis- 
sioner of Housing, has announced his 
resignation, effective June 30, to de- 
vote himself to consulting service in 
housing and urban redevelopment prob- 
lems and to the practice of law as a 
member of the firm of HENpRICcks, 
ROBBINS & BUTTENWIESER, 7 Dey St., 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Ray J. WEAVER, formerly field repre- 
sentative and technical writer for 
SMITH-HINCHMAN & GRYLLS, INC., De- 
troit architects, has joined VISUAL 
TRAINING CorP., also of Detroit, as a 
writer in the preparation of standard 
nomenclature lists for the U. S. Ord- 
nance Department. 


THEY SAID—AND WE QUOTE: 


“The plan for coordinating the dimen- 
sions of building products will not stop 
with those materials which form the 
outer shell of a building, although that 
is where the greatest progress has been 
made so far. Coordinated sizes have 
already been developed for masonry 
materials, including brick, clay tile, 
concrete block and glass block, and for 
steel windows and wood windows and 
doors. It is believed that better in- 
tegration also can be achieved through- 
out all of the variety of materials and 
equipment which comprise the other 
portions of the complex modern build- 
ing.” 
A. Gordon Lorimer, 
Chief, Bureau of Architecture, 
N. ¥ iG. 


It is my own hope that the field of 
public housing not only will never have 
to go up in the income scale, but that it 
will be forced progressively lower by 
the expansion of good, low-cost private 
housing. For one thing, even under the 
precautions I have outlined, the task 
staked out for public housing and for 
which we will seek Congressional 
authority is so huge and urgently 
pressing that to attempt to expand it 
would be neither wise nor good states- 
manship. Furthermore, I genuinely feel 
that the private building industry, 
under the prodding of its own wartime 
experience, can, if it will, do the job 
allotted to it, or an appreciable part 
of it. 
Philip M. Klutznick 
FPHA Commissioner 


—UNQUOTE! 
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One of thousands of aluminum spandrels cast by Alcoa 
and now on the Rockefeller Center Buildings, New York City 


Let’s look behind 
_Alcoa Aluminum Spandrels 
ima | ANd discover another advantage 


Obvious reasons for the popularity of aluminum spandrels 
are their richness, the unusual and interesting effects possi- 
ble, and the durability of aluminum. 

But let’s look behind and discover other reasons: Anchor- 
ing ribs cast integrally with Alcoa Aluminum spandrels 
simplify both the designer’s and erector’s job. Slotted 
holes in the anchors allow adjustment for the normal 
variations in construction dimensions and give a truer 
fit all over. Such an anchorage permits placing the spandrel 
after exterior pilasters or jambs have been completed. 

The lighter weight of a complete aluminum spandrel 
makes handling easier, erection faster. It cuts installa- 
tion costs. 

For details on aluminum spandrels, write ALUMINUM 


Company OF America, 2198 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





Rear view, showing anchoring lugs 
cast integrally with the spandrel 
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MEN WANTED 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS AND DRAFTS- 
MEN. Permanent openings in estab- 
lished St. Louis office. Principal prac- 
tice—churches, schools, hospitals. Give 
age, experience, full particulars. Box 
136, PENCIL POINTs. 


Southern Architect’s office would like 
to secure the services of an all-round 
experienced ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTS- 
MAN. Permanent position for the right 
man. Box 138, PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECTS AND ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAFTSMEN wanted by architectural 


firm in the middle west. Application 
should state experience, definite refer- 
ences, and salary desired. Box 139, 
PENCIL POINTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER, RENDERER, 
AND DRAFTSMAN wanted by established 
Midwest firm. Applicant should be 
graduate of M.I.T., Yale or similar in- 
stitution, holder of traveling scholar- 
ship, trained at American Academy in 
Rome, and experienced. Should be 
thoroughly grounded in historical archi- 
tecture. A modern designer but not an 
ultra-modernist. Should be diplomatic, 
conscientious. Prospects of a future 
partnership. References. Box 140, 
PENCIL POINTS. 








BARBER - 





TEXAS 
RESTAURANT 


This coffee shop in the Hotel 
Baker at Dallas was remodelled, 
redecorated, and modernized as 
shown in the picture above. New 
equipment included the attrac- 
tive flush type VENTURI-FLO 
Ceiling Unit with standard 
lighting fixtures added. The size 
and spacing of these units was 
selected so as to provide draft- 
less air distribution and uniform 
temperature throughout the 
room, for optimum comfort con- 
ditions and most pleasurable 
dining. 











BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


1230 ROCK STREET + 
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enlari-flo 


CEILING OUTLETS 
FOR GUARANTEED 
AIR, DISTRIBUTION 





Data based on complete tests enable us to 
recommend exactly the right outlet for any 
condition and GUARANTEE results. You are 
assured of uniform, properly diffused air of 
the desired temperature at specified level, with 
required air movement and elimination of hot, 
cold, or drafty areas. 
AIR DISTRIBUTION — see your Barber 
Colman representative. 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


COLMAN 
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EXPERIENCED DRAFTSMEN_ wanted by 
Midwest manufacturer. Must be fa- 
miliar with all phases of architectural 
drafting, particularly store exterior 
and interior work. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for present and postwar period, 
Write in confidence giving full details 
education, experience, and salary de- 
sired. Box 143, PENCIL POINTs. 


STORE PLANNERS WANTED—Rapidly ex- 
panding store planning organization, 
specializing in major department and 
specialty store modernizations, needs 
talented men. The men we are looking 
for are excellent draftsmen with ex- 
perience in store planning, interior de- 
sign, store fixture detailing, cabinet and 
wood-working detailing. Give age, ex- 
perience, training, education, salary 
expected. Replies confidential. Box 144, 
PENCIL POINTs. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNER AND ARCHI- 
TECTURAL DRAFTSMAN wanted. Men 
capable of design, and development of 
working drawings and details. Estab- 
lished office, with extensive practice in 
public buildings, schools and hospitals. 
Excellent opportunity for capable man. 
Kansas City location. Box 145, PENCIL 
POINTS. 


Propuct DESIGN ENGINEER, graduate 
architect, or industrial design engineer, 
under 35, to design, develop glass prod- 
ucts. Manufacturing experience, ability 
work with other depts. needed. New 
position, real opportunity for man with 
creative ability. If not in essential war 
work, send Personnel Dept. full data, 
draft status, recent photo. Salary com- 
mensurate with abilities. Replies con- 
fidential. Corning Glass Works, Corn- 
ime, N. ¥. 

ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMAN capable of 
handling design. Write to Whitehouse 
& Price, 715 Hutton Building, Spokane 
8, Washington. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND ENGINEERING 
DRAFTSMEN wanted by Warren S&S. 
Holmes Co., Architects, 2300 Olds 


Tower Building, Lansing 8, Mich. 
SEVERAL ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN, 


thoroughly experienced, able to prepare , 


preliminaries, working drawings, etc., 
familiar all phases architectural draft- 
ing. Must think, draw along modern 
trend. Work on postwar theaters and 
diversified projects. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for permanent position. Write 
education, experience, salary to M. J. 
DeAngelis, R. A., 1404-1405 Temple 
Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


DESIGNER wishes position with estab- 
lished New York firm, at end of war 
with Japan. Educated at Glasgow 
School of Art and Royal Technical 
College. Wide range of experience 1n 
domestic architecture and schools, hos- 
pitals and municipal buildings in Glas- 
gow, Montreal, London, and Kent. At 
present serving with Fourteenth Army 
in Burma. Box 142, PENCIL POINTS. 


PLANNING HosPITALs? Consulting, at- 
chitectural services, or association 
offered. Joseph Blumenkranz, 535 Ca- 
thedral Parkway, New York, N. Y: 
Riverside 9-0846. Hospital Consultant 
and Architect to Puerto Rican Govern- 
ment, formerly Senior Architect of Hos- 
pitals for the Depts. of Hospitals and 
Public Works, New York. 
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GLASER and RADO’S conception of a women’s apparel shop 


“A glass area over the entire front opening,’ say Glaser & Rado, leading architects, 
“with a minimum of exposed frames gives a feeling of continuity between 
street and interior. This continuity is accentuated by the wine Carrara wall at the 
right, penetrating from the exterior into the interior. Also, the ceiling and the left 
side are continuous. On the left, the showcase for smaller display and the letter- 
ing continue beyond the separating glass front. One side of the shop is mirrored 
from floor to ceiling which optically doubles the space.” 


Leading architects have found the versa- 
tility of Pittsburgh Glass and Pittco Store 
Front Metal especially helpful in the crea- 
tion of strikingly attractive store designs. 
And long experience justifies absolute con- 
hdence in the uniformly high quality of 
these products. You are assured of readily 
available “Pittsburgh” service through a 
nationwide system of branches and dealers. 


PITTSBURGH” 


























Let 


A 44-page book of ideas, styles, techniques and materials 
for building or modernizing retail stores for the exclusive 
use of architects and designers. Mail the coupon for your 
free copy of “There is a New Trend in Store Design.” 
It will be sent to you without obligation. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2229-5 Grant Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a free copy of the 
book ‘‘There is a New Trend in Store Design.” 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


PRODUCTS FOR STORE FRONTS AND INTERIORS 
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News 


Design and construction 
Developments afield 


Building Regulations 


Russians attending the American-Soviet Build- 
ing Conference early last month in New York 
must have been mystified to some degree by 
the mixture of viewpoints, facts, and emotions 
that constituted the American contribution to 


the two-day program. 


The Conference, sponsored by the Ar- 
chitects’ Committee of the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 
Inc., was intended to acquaint repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet building indus- 
try with American methods, materials, 
and building standards that might be 
useful in rebuilding their country. 
They, in turn, were to inform Ameri- 
cans of Soviet progress in building de- 
sign and _ construction, particularly 
during the war. For this exchange of 
information, a dinner meeting was held, 
followed the next day by concurrent 
panel discussions of “Building Indus- 
try Organization in Both Countries,” 
“Prefabrication,”’ “Industrial Build- 
ings,” and “Mechanical Systems and 
Utilities of the Small House.” 

The Soviet guests, all speaking from 
a common predetermined standpoint, 
pleasantly stuck to their facts and fig- 


ures, obviously putting forward the 
best foot censorship allowed and clearly 
aware that personal hysteria could add 
nothing to the drama of their story. 
The Americans present could gain a 
fairly clear picture of Soviet progress, 
not so much from the speeches as from 
an excellent photographic exhibition ar- 
ranged by the Architects’ Committee, 
from a factual movie of construction 
in the Ural Mountain Region for war 
production, and from papers presented 
by Soviet architects and engineers at 
the panel meetings. 


On two points, in particular, there 
seemed to be a chasm between the view- 
points of the American and Soviet 
groups. One was the contrast between 
the Soviet definition of profit, in terms 
of general welfare and increased prod- 
uctivity, with the familiar American 
meaning, dollar return. The other was 
the difference in concepts of authority. 
The Russians seemed to expect all ini- 
tiative to develop only after approval 
by a centralized authority. 


The Americans participating in the dis- 
cussions were of strikingly different 
types and persuasions, touching on con- 
flicting systems and viewpoints. Many 
of them betrayed some degree of in- 
sularity in their inability to comprehend 
that differing mores, climatic condi- 
tions, and resources could produce an 
architecture strange to them. Contrib- 
utors to the panel discussions were in 
general more informative and exact in 
their role than were the featured speak- 
ers at the open meetings. 


Some elation was evidenced over the 
success of a luncheon attended by con- 
struction representatives of the various 
foreign missions and members of C.I.- 





Prizes of $300 each went to sculptors Carl L. Schmitz, New York City, Mary Louise 
Lawser, Philadelphia, and Henry Kreis, Essex, Connecticut, for their scale models 
(above) in the recent ecclesiastical sculpture competition conducted under auspices 
of the National Sculpture Society. Honorable mentions went to sculptors Thomas 
G. Lo Medico and to Francis P. De Luna, both of New York City. The problem was 
to design a figure, “Our Lady of Victory,” to be the focal motive of the facade of 
a church designed by Eggers & Higgins, Architects. 
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A.M., at which they discussed the pos. 
sibility of establishing an official cleay. 
inghouse here for interchange of re. 
construction data of the various na. 
tions. Harvey Wiley Corbett, chairman 
of the Architects’ Committee sponsor. 
ing the conference, was requested to 
learn whether official sponsorship for 
such a coordination of technical find. 
ings might be obtained. 


Reconstruction of French cities and public 
buildings will be guided by a professional 
committee of eight men chosen by the Minis. 
try of Reconstruction, each in charge of large 
public works and authorized to establish a 
construction center, we are informed by 
C.1.A.M. 


Architects desiring to execute public 
work will have to find a sponsor among 
the eight members of the Comité Su- 
péerieur dUrbanisme et de l’Architec- 
ture to supervise the project and vali- 
date it with the other members of the 
committee. The committee members will 
also institute ateliers de _ batissewrs 
where construction activities can be 
centralized. 


News of this step toward lifting the 
standards of city planning and archi- 
tecture was received by S. Giedion, 
C.1.A.M. secretary-general, from Le 
Corbusier, who is one of the eight dis- 
tinguished men chosen by the Ministry 
of Reconstruction. He is also commis- 
sioned with the reconstruction of the 
city and region of La Rochelle-Palisse, 
in the Pyrenees. He will serve as ad- 
viser to the city of Saint-Dié and as 
supervisor for Algiers and for Nemours, 
North Africa. 

As Le Corbusier is the French delegate 
for C.I.A.M., the international organ- 
ization to sponsor modern architecture 
has followed with interest his activities 
as chairman of a joint meeting of Ar- 
chitects of the National Front, the 
Union of Technicians, and the Building 
Workers Section of the Confederation 
of Labor. He also has contributed a 
number of articles on reconstruction to 
La Volonté and other “resistance” pa- 
pers. 


Need for the broadest view of the problems 
besetting the construction industry—if archi- 
tects and others seeking remedies are to have 
lasting success—was emphasized at the 77th 
Convention of the American Institute of Archi- 
fects last month in Atlantic City. 


As speakers addressing the informal 
two-day session cited the advantages of 
cooperation among all elements of the 
industry, urged standardization of 
building techniques, and asked clarifica- 
tion of some A.I.A. policies limiting 
professional practice, the delegates 
pushed through their agenda in record 
time. Due to wartime restrictions at- 
tendance was limited to 50, representing 
all chapters and state associations. In 
the days following, the newly-"iamed 

(Continued on page 18) 
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... as any successful chef 
will tell you. The proof of quality in 
restaurant flooring is in the perform- 
ance under today’s exacting condi- 
tions. Architects who have specified 
Tile-Tex Asphalt Tile for dining areas 
and Tuff-Tex Grease-proof Flooring 
for commercial kitchens know what 
kind of results to expect. Both products 
have proved their worth in eating 


places from coast to coast. 


Restaurants need durable, easy-to- 
clean floors in attractive designs, at 
reasonable cost. That recipe for good 


floors can be made with Tile-Tex 


Asphalt Tile. 





ae ee 
Colonial Inn, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Give your restaurant clients the best 
—specify Tile-Tex and Tuff-Tex, and 


you will be certain of recommending 


tested and proved floorings. 
a 
A list of outstanding restaurants who 
have used Tile-Tex products will be sent* 


any architect on request. 


THE TILE-TEX COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
101 PARK AVENUE + NEW YORK CITY 
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Here it is, the NEW 1945 edition! Forty pages of complete 
information. graphically presented, on Kinnear upward acting 
doors for every purpose. It shows why Kinnear Doors are so 
widely preferred. Kinnear Rolling Doors feature a sturdy, flex- 
pte) (MMB elite lolel eo tele steel-sidt fot Pha {obo WMe sole ME} ole Col-Erctoa stele mmoles! bbeles 
Sb eh detde Me Coit los oh ee dstional 1a f ol= Me (ole) ¢-Met ole Melt el-) aod (oy-10h 4-17) 
are also presented. Send for your FREE copy of this useful 
book today! Write to The Kinnear Mfg. Co. Factories: 1900-20 
Fields Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio and 1742 Yosemite Ave., San 


Francisco 24, Calif. Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 







SAVING WAYS 
IN DOORWAYS 
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(Continued from page 16) 


A.I.A. board endorsed the convention 
actions, including a substantial appro- 
priation for a public information pro- 
gram. 


Responsibility for a national program 
of postwar employment in the construc- 
tion industry, “the nation’s number 
one field for postwar employment of 
returning service men and for reem- 
ployment of the vast number now in 
war industries,’ was laid upon archi- 
tects by Walter R. MacCornack, A.I.A. 
vice president. He announced a pro- 
posal to create The American Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of the 
Science and Art of Building. 


“We are now a nation of science and 
mechanical progress that is astounding. 
We are even shocked at our own ideas 
and scientific superiority as a result of 
this war. If we can do these things in 
the pursuits of destruction, what can 
we do in the interest of our peacetime 
culture? We need and propose to create 
a Federation that unites all of these 
ideas into one constructive effort that 
relates education, research, invention, 
and employment,” MacCornack ex- 
plained. 


“Once we draft such a plan for a chal- 
lenging program we have many leaders 
who can project it into reality. Our 
profession is urging a significant pro- 
gram and the public is seeking it.... 
Millions overseas are unhappy because 
we are so progressive in war and so 
dull in our peacetime plan for real 
living. What we need then is the vision, 
the foresight, and the courage to plan 
on such a scale as we have never before 
dared dream of planning.” 


Activities of the Foundation would be 
conducted “in the interest of the living 
standards of our people, the improve- 
ment of their home and work environ- 
ment, and their social conditions— 
through their architecture.” The first 
step, according to MacCornack, would 
be a “careful re-study of our American 
system of education” to find “improve- 
ments that will encourage every Ameri- 
can to complete all the education his 
talents and abilities will permit.” The 
Foundation would set up and administer 
scholarship funds and grants for those 
who cannot finance their own architec- 
tural education; funds for research 
projects; funds for development of pro- 
jects relating to industrial needs. 


The A.I.A. board’s approval of a dual 
program to finance attendance of Stu- 
dent Associate members chosen from 
chapters in the architectural schools *0 
attend future national meetings, at the 
same time arranging for more practic- 
ing architects to visit the schools, was 
announced by Walter T. Rolfe, profes- 
sor of architecture at the University of 
Texas, as a phase of the Institutes 
recognition of the architectural students 


(Continued on page 20) 


































































































Noise Is on the Way Out 
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| with SABINITE “M” 


1 be 
ving In modern construction, noise is Ss. All these advancements group 
vi conspicuous by its absence... . ie by themselves around the fact that 
ns— | clatter and chatter belong to the Li ite | a Sabinite “M’’isanacoustical plaster 
first “noisy-nineties” . . . yes—noise is aA finish. Combines noise quieting, 
ould on the way out, replaced by To- << 4 decoration, light reflection, and 
ea day’s Quiet Way . . . Sabinite ““M”’. a fire protection in one material. Can 
eri- | —and what’s more... “‘patch- be used for new construction or 
his as-patch-can”’ patterns are on the er reconditioning and sound condi- 
The way out, too... No longer need the ACOUSTICAL tioning present interiors as well. 
vn decorative scheme be tied to a fixed PLASTER Sabinite ““M” follows accepted 
itee- ceiling design . . . for Sabinite ‘“‘M”’ FINISH methods. Any good plasterer can 
arch is just as beautiful and no more apply it. All of this means that the 
pro- noticeable than the plaster walls themselves. “quality of quiet’ is placed within reach of 
It follows flowing contours or simple, un- thousands of homes and buildings with 
broken surfaces with ease and flexibility. Sabinite “M” ...Today’s Quiet Way. 


from Sabinite is a trademark owned by the United States Gypsum Company 


URS 
a United States Gypsum 


Rae Gypsum - Lime + Steel + Insulation + Roofirig - Paint 


dual 
Stu- 


For Building « For Industry 
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PRE-CAST Arcnitectural Concrete 
Slabs simplified the design and 
construction of the Normandy 
Office Building in Washington, 
D.C. The large-size s'abs faced 
the building and also formed an 
integral part of the structural 
system. Forexample, returns, set- 
ting lugs, and copings were cast 
integrally with the slab facing. 
This feature, plus the large size 
of the reinforced concrete slabs, 
reduced the number of joints 
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PREFABRICATION IN CONCRETE 


Large pre-cast slabs in varied shapes 
promote economy 





ATLAS WHITE CEMENT 


For pre-cast ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS 


normally necessary in masonry 
construction. Costs for pointing, 
flashing and waterproofing were 
reduced. 


Thinness, light weight and 
large size of pre-cast slabs assure 
ease and economy in erection. 
Lifting hooks for handling and 
loops for anchoring the slab to 
the backing material or support- 
ing framework are welded to or 
looped around the embedded re- 
inforcing mesh. 
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For further details of Cesign, manufacture and installation, 
send for the booklet ‘Architectural Concrete Slabs.” 
Atlas White Eureau, Universal Atlas Cement Company (United 
States Steel Corporation Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, New 


Write: 


PP-ACS~S! 











(Continued from page 18) 


as candidates for Associate Member- 
ships. He added: 


“Consideration is being given to a pro- 
gram for returning servicemen. A con- 
sensus of opinion from the schools and 
from a few practicing architects indi- 
cates that a decelerated rather than an 
accelerated program is desirable. Vet- 
erans will require special consideration, 
testing, special examinations for ad- 
vancement, and special coaching. Re- 
fresher training is recognized by many 
schools as essential. All of these ser- 
vices must be so carefully related to 
individual needs that regimentation 
will be reduced to a minimum. 


“A serious and fairly early need for 
young architects, draftsmen, designers, 
engineers, planners, etc., is also fairly 
obvious. Anyone wishing to accelerate 
can do so in many schools simply by 
taking no vacations. The returning 
serviceman (or woman) can make his 
own option as to the... length of time 
he wishes to spend completing his edu- 
cation.” 


A discussion of ‘‘Dimensional Coordina- 
tion” by A. Gordon Lorimer, Chief, 
Bureau of Architecture, New York City, 
was a highlight of one session. Ques- 
tions and supplemental remarks from 
the floor indicated interest in this prin- 
ciple of detailing, ably described by 
Lorimer who has made an intensive 
study of coordination in building. Also 
attending were members of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, whose annual meeting 
was held at the same place and time. 


James R. Edmunds, Jr., Baltimore, was 
elected president of the A.I.A., succeed- 
ing Raymond J. Ashton, Salt Lake City. 
Other new officers are Samuel E. Lun- 
den, Los Angeles, vice president, and 
Charles F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, trea- 
surer. Alexander C. Robinson III, 
Cleveland, was reelected secretary. 


Don Graf, whose name has been familiar to 
the readers of PENCIL POINTS for more than 
a decade as our staff expert on techniques of 
construction, left us last month to go to 
HOUSE & GARDEN where we expect he will 
continue to contribute generously to the fund 
of architectural knowledge. 


While practicing architecture in Boston, 
Graf began contributing his distinctive 
“Data Sheets” to PENCIL POINTS in 
1932. As these found rapid acceptance 
with our readers he was invited to join 
the staff two years later—thus broaden- 
ing his usefulness to the profession. 
When the popular series of “Data 
Sheets” was concluded at the end of 
1942, Graf gave more time to his duties 
as Technical Editor. The present techn- 
cal feature, “Building Product Facts,” 
he started last year and this will be con- 
tinued as a part of our new MATE- 
RIALS anp METHODS section. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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A hospital corridor is no place to play 
“boomps-a-daisy” . . . for door closers 
that “act up” can be very upsetting to a 
nurse’s tray — not to mention her tem- 
per and the patients’ nerves. 

The “cure” for making doors docile 
in hundreds of hospitals is the Russwin 
hydraulic door-closer. It’s typical of the 
entire line of Russwin builders’ hard- 
ware... hardware of attractive design 
and mechanical excellence that has been 
giving outstanding service for more 
than a century. 

To give lasting satisfaction, hardware 
for hospitals, like hardware for any 
building, must measure up on two 
counts... utility and design. Neither 
of these can be expected from inferior 
hardware made necessary by a skimpy 
hardware allowance. For little extra 
money first quality Russwin brass or 
bronze hardware will make the hard- 
ware an asset rather than an eyesore to 


the buildings you design and build. 


Russell & Erwin Manufacturing Co. 
New Britain, Conn. 
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The closing power 
of a Russwin door- 
closer is a high-grade 
steel spring .. . it is 
checked by a piston 
in a cylinder filled 
with a special non- 
freezing liquid. 


SINCE 1839 
FOR ENDURANCE - - SPECIFY WROUGHT OR CAST BRASS AND BRONZE ssw 


FOR DESIGN AND WORKMANSHIP . . . SPECIFY ep Ie 
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NEVER A SQUAWK! 


Draftsmen who use Ark- 
wright Tracing Cloths 
never get put on the mat 
for smudged drawings. 


ARKWRIGHTS DON'T BALK 4 


at erasures. They erase (ae (43) 
easily and neatly — no : 
smudges. Take re-inking 
beautifully, too! 


COCK-O'-THE-WALK! 


Another reason why 
many draftsmen rate 
American-made Ark- 
wright Cloths head and 
shoulders over every- 
thing else! Try them. 
Arkwright Finishing Co., 
Providence, R. |. 















Sold by leading drawing 
material dealers everywhere 
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OBITUARIES 





John A. Holabird 
1886-1945 


John Augur Holabird, distinguished 
Chicago architect, died May 4 in that 
city. The firm of Holabird & Root has 
designed many of Chicago’s most im- 
portant buildings and in recent years 
has devoted its energies to a war pro- 
gram of industrial plants, air bases, 
and other military installations. 


He was a Fellow of the A.I.A., a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Plan Commission, 
and a member of the architects’ com- 
mittee for design of the Century of 
Progress exposition in 1933. Graduating 
from West Point in 1907, Holabird at- 
tained the rank of major in World War 
I and won the Distinguished Service 
Medal and the Croix de Guerre. 





Walter C. Behrendt 
1885-1945 


Dr. Walter Curt Behrendt, professor of 
city planning and housing at Dartmouth 
College, died April 26 at his home in 
Norwich, Vermont. 


Before he came to the United States in 
1934, Dr. Behrendt served as architec- 
tural adviser to the Minister of Finance, 
Prussian Department of Public Build- 
ings. He was author of several books 
published in Germany and of “Modern 
Building” published in this country. 
Noted as a European architect, he was 
invited to lecture at Dartmouth and 
then became professor of city planning 
and housing at the University of Buf- 
falo. Although he returned to Dart- 
mouth in 1941 as a_ professor, he 
continued to serve the Buffalo City Plan- 
ning Association as technical adviser. 





Leon N. Gillette 
1878-1945 


Leon N. Gillette, of Walker & Gillette, 
died May 3 at New York Hospital. With 
A. Stewart Walker he founded in 1906 
the well known firm which has designed 
many types of buildings and won med- 
als of the A.I.A., the Architectural 
League of New York, and the Pitts- 
burgh Glass Institute. 


A graduate of the University of Penn- 
sylvania and L’Ecole des Beaux Arts 
in Paris, Gillette was a captain in World 
War I, assigned to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office for hospital construction. 
His son, Lt. William N. Gillette, 
USNR, will succeed to his father’s 
place in the firm. A graduate of the 
Yale Department of Architecture, he 
has been associated with the firm for 14 
years and in charge of architectural 
work for the war effort since 1940 
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Architecture Faces Its H-Hour 


The sudden, even if long-expected end of the shooting in Europe has left 
us in a sort of demi-peace, whose nature is not yet clear to most of us, 
" although we vaguely sense that it is not going to be easy to live through. 
We may even risk national schizophrenia as we seek to maintain a bitter 
all-out war against a tough enemy in the Orient and simultaneously try 
to restore a peaceful economy on the home front and in the western world. 
But while the statesmen of our own and other countries struggle with the 
staggering job of social and economic reconstruction, the architectural 
profession has its own responsibility to the future. How ready it is as it | 
approaches the take-off for the greatest building campaign of history, and 
how well it will do its share of establishing a worthy pattern for the better 
world ahead, remain to be seen. We hope for the best. 
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Though it may be a year or more before a real volume of building gets 
under way, architectural drafting boards have already been delivered of 
many plans for new buildings. Not nearly enough yet to satisfy the im- 
pending need, but enough perhaps to indicate what the quality of our future 
is going to be. No one, of course, has any over-all view of what these plans 
will add up to. That would require an all-seeing eye, which is beyond our 
human capacity. But what little we have seen is not reassuring. We are 
afraid that too many future buildings may be no more than throwbacks to 
the type of design that was acceptable back in the 20’s when eclecticism 
held full sway. , 
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As against this, on the credit side, there are plenty of alert architects and , 
designers within the profession who have long ago ceased talking into 
their own ear trumpets and have turned them instead to catch what the 
outer world was saying. 
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These men have listened to the teachers and doctors and businessmen who 4 
have been improving their methods of running schools and hospitals and 
commercial enterprises. From these they have learned of changed needs 
and techniques that demand entirely new architectural provisions. They 
have listened to housewives and have had their attention thereby focused 
on the matter of making the operation of the home more orderly and effi- 
cient than it ever has been. They have listened to the inventors and re- 
search workers and engineers who have informed them about improve- 
ments in building methods and materials and equipment and have thus 
learned how to set buildings free from the restrictions imposed by “style” 
and give them greater capacity to serve their owners. They have listened 
to the artists and philosophers who have been exploring the field of esthetics 
and who have brought them back to the fundamental bases of design which 
they now use in place of the old rigid “rules” of proportion to produce new 
harmonies of color, texture, and form. 
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We believe that when building starts again the public is going to like what 
it gets from these well-prepared progressive men and that it is going to 
be increasingly disappointed in what it gets from those who persist in be- 
ing anachronistic. It is probably too much to hope for, but we wish the 
backward ones would take one more good look at themselves and at the 
future and decide to revise their plans before they are irrevocably trans- 
lated into solid substance to remain as forlorn reminders of a past that is 
just not good enough to survive. 
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RECREATION PLAN FOR LAKE TEXOMA 


Developed by the National Park Service 


Newton B. Drury, Director 


Editorial Note: It is pleasant to present this recreation plan for 
Lake Texoma. Not that it is necessarily the best possible scheme; 
or that the individual structures are phenomenally brilliant. Rather, 
because it is a broad plan; it starts from the point of view of proper 
land use, and its objective is to bring outdoor recreational facilities 
to 6,000,000 persons who need them. It is, furthermore, an inte- 
grated plan; each element is schemed as part of the whole. 


With one exception. We note that a special area is set aside for use 
by Negroes. To that extent, the plan furthers the discriminatory 
concepts of racism. On the other hand, even this is progressive to 
a degree; for not long ago, such a plan, particularly in the southern 
states, would have offered the dark-skinned citizen no provision 
whatsoever. So, while noting the fact, we recognize that the route 
to the millenium is still devious and difficult. Here, at least, we 
are moving forward, not back. 


Behind the recently completed Denison Dam built by U. S. 
Army Engineers across the Red River on the Texas-Okla- 
homa border, a great new body of clear, blue water—Lake 
Texoma—sprawls its dragon shape back over some 145,000 
acres. Almost at the inception of this vast flood-control and 
hydroelectric project, proponents recognized the potential 
this new lake would hold in the way of recreational facilities 
for a region where there is a natural scarcity of lakes, for- 
ests, streams, etc., but where, within a radius of 200 miles, 
6,000,000 persons live. In 1941, the U. S. Congress author- 
ized the National Park Service to make a survey. The study 
presented here summarizes some of the major conclusions— 
particularly on the two areas (one in Texas; the other in 
Oklahoma) for which the Park Service recommends the 
most intensive development. For those interested in the 
inclusive scope and detail of the survey, the full report, 
“Recreational Resources of the Denison Dam and Reservoir 
Project,” is available for 45 cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. -C. 


ANALYTICAL BASIS FOR THE PLAN 


Before the particular areas best suited for recreational de- 
velopment were determined, the National Park Service col- 
lected exhaustive data on attendant matters—points of 
special interest, historical sites, areas of prehistoric and 
Indian archaeological interest, forestry conditions and geo- 
logical make-up of the region. Protection and utilization of 
these were important factors in the development of the plan. 
In addition, conditioning considerations were such practical 
matters as the best location for access roads, relation to 
the lake of population centers, etc. 


Other basic research explored the recreational needs of the 
region. To determine these, a complete analysis was made 
of all major lakes and reservoirs within a 200-mile radius, 
as well as of parks and other non-urban outdoor recrea- 
tional areas. On the basis of all of these data, plus a knowl- 
edge of the character of the population and its preferences, 
decision was finally reached on the most desirable locations 
and most needed facilities. 


The two areas selected for concentrated development were 
the Preston Bend area in Texas and the Washita Point area 
in Oklahoma (maps on facing page). The relationship of 
these areas to each other and to Denison Dam is shown on 
the large map on the opening pages of this study. 
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Nine chief factors influenced the selection of these partic- 
ular sites: 


1. Both are accessible from centers of population over exist- § 


ing or proposed highways or other means of transportation. 


2. They are both readily adaptable to the types of develop- 
ment envisioned. 


3. Both have agreeable scenic qualities and are immediately 
related to large expanses of water. 


4. Orientation with relation to prevailing wind is satis- 
factory. 


5. Interrelationship of the two is good, offering desirable 
and practical intercommunication. 


6. Soil conditions and existing vegetation are satisfactory. 


7. The interstate boundary separates them; good facilities 
are provided in both Oklahoma and Texas. 


8. The water depth adjacent to the sites is desirably various. 
9. There is a minimum of objectionable features. 


The recreational facilities for which plans are proposed in 
both Preston Bend and Washita Point include fishing, boat- 
ing, swimming, duck hunting, picnicking, camping, hiking, 
horseback riding, golf, tennis, other sports; children’s areas, 
dancing, vacation cabins, overnight accommodations, float- 
ing cabins, lodge, summer-home sites, and a regatta course. 
Conservative estimates indicate that the total area can 
expect an annual attendance of between 600,000 and 1,000,- 
000 persons. By “attendance” is meant the number of visits 
by persons who would actually use the area’s recreational 
facilities, if only for a pleasure drive or a sightseeing visit 
to the dam. 


Detailed discussion of the plans for the major areas appears 
on subsequent pages. The factor of interrelationship of the 
two is of more than passing notice. Among other things, 
the National Park Service points out, on the basis of 
experience with similar facilities in other areas, that com- 
munication between them, by way of a 5-mile excursio 
boat trip, is likely to be an exceptionally popular activity, 
not to mention a good source of revenue for the operator 
concessioner. 


The shaded areas bordering the shore line shown on the big 
map (Pages 59—60) indicate the “taking line” of land a 
quired by the Army Engineers; this fringe of Fe ierally 
owned land will total about 39,000 acres. 
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1. Aerial photograph of the Preston Bend areu; ie 
the broken white line indicates the proposed boun- : 
daries. Almost the entire length of the meandering 
shore line is wooded. 2. The head of the peninsuia 
reaching far out into the lake, was selected for the 
principal recreational development. Provisions are 















made for a concession building or lodge (see 
proposed plan, Page 64), a bathing beach, vaca- 
tion cabins, boating facilities, a golf course, camp 
grounds, picnic areas, facilities for minor sporis 
and horseback riding and possibly summer home a 
sites. 3. Detail of proposed development for the e 
a : northeast part of the Preston Bend area—concen- r 
trated around the principal boat basin. 
) The boat basin is in the central foreground of the 
fia aa | perspective sketch of Preston Bend (across page). 
—_ ws. In the left foreground are the lodge, beach, and 
cation cabins; a golf course occupies the central 
portign. 
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PRESTON BEND AREA, TEXAS 


An area of about 1,000 acres at the head of the peninsula 
is the primary site recommended for recreational facilities 
on the Texas shore. In addition to having the necessary 
elements for interesting development and an advantageous 
relationship to large expanses of water, the land approach 
is well adapted for administrative control and can readily 
be joined witha short, new approach road by existing State 
Highway 91. 

The land in general slopes gently from the center of the 


peninsula in all directions toward the shore line; the 23-acre 


site for the boat basin is ideal with relation to protection 
from the prevailing breeze. 


There is a multiplicity of protected coves around the 
peninsula which not only provide boat anchorages but offer 
pleasing variety of contour and outlook. A good proportion 
of the shoreland is wooded, and about 60 percent of the 
land either has been or is now under cultivation. 


Little Mineral Bay, just east of the peninsula, provides 
almost unlimited open-water mooring for boats and an ex- 
cellent site (on the east shore, near the mouth) for full 
development of fishing facilities. Proposed buildings for the 
latter, shown on Page 65, are arranged in a group known 
as Grandpappy Fishing Village. 
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LODGE FOR PRESTON BEND 


Located on the east point flanking the boat basin, the Lodge 
or concession building is centrally placed with respect to 
other public-use facilities. In addition to a restaurant, pub- 
lic lounge rooms, space for sale of refreshments and sou- 
venirs, a recreation room is planned on the second floor 
for dancing and educational lectures. Rest rooms, employe 
quarters, and a public information booth are also included. 
The building faces northeast overlooking the broadest ex- i 
panse of the lake. At one side is an ideal location for a ee 
beach, and the plan indicates a bathhouse to serve both the 

beach and a swimming pool. The latter is suggested for fy 
use in swimming tournaments and races as well as for those 5 
who prefer quiet, restricted water. Like the other plans 

drawn up by the National Park Service, this one is simply ‘ 
a proposed scheme, indicating general use of space and the 

approximate desired character. ( 
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Fishing is expected to be one of the principal attractions at 
Lake Texoma. Most of the fish caught in the Red and Wash- 
ita Rivers in the vicinity of the reservoir location are buf- 
falo, drum, carp, and several varieties of catfish and perch. 
Large-mouth bass and crappie are also caught locally. 


The lake waters should support large numbers of certain 
warm-water fishes, particularly crappie, white bass, black 
bass, carp, and catfish. A regular stocking program is under 
consideration; already the experiment of stocking large- 
mouth black bass has proven highly satisfactory. 


Grandpappy Fishing Village, on little Mineral Bay, is planned 








GRANDPAPPY FISHING VILLAGE, LITTLE MINERAL BAY, PRESTON BEND AREA 


to provide full facilities for fisherman-vacationists. Reached 
either by a 3-mile boat trip from the Preston Bend penin- 
sula or (with completion of a proposed 114-mile spur road) 
by car from State Highway 91, the community consists of 
a concession building (eating, refreshments, lounge room, 
booking office, dancing space, and screened dining and H 
lounge veranda) located centrally with respect to views and i 
lake activities; a lodge with moderate-price sleeping ac- i 
commodations for 50 guests, and space for sale of supplies 

and storage and repair of fishing boats. These are all 

closely grouped for convenience. A “marina” provides 

floating slip anchorage for approximately 45 craft. 
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OTHER PLANNED AREAS 


While Preston Bend and Washita Point are the main 
development areas, the National Park Service has also 
worked out secondary developments for various other 
locations. The combined map (below) shows the loca- 
tion of these and the recommended plans. 
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A MINIMUM HOUSE 


BY.WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER 
WURSTER & BERNARDI, ARCHITECTS 


MAIN FLOOR 
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PLOT & BASEMENT PLAN 2.12. 90.20. 2.5" 


“Freedom from care” might be called the major criterion in 
the design of recreational structures. While the cottage 
shown here was in fact built for year-round occupancy by 
an older person, it might well be a vacation house, and we 
include it in this issue for its success in eliminating non- 
essentials and providing full living facilities for less than 
$2,600, including architect’s fee. 


Square in plan (with the exception of the entrance corner), 
the enclosing walls are standard frame construction, fin- 
ished outside with redwood siding; inside, with fir plywood. 
The land slope allowed a low-cost, full-height basement 
which, because of the location of the access road, was usable 
as the garage. In addition, there is ample storage space 
and a place for the water heater. 


This “meat and potatoes” house is an excellent instance of 
Mr. Wurster’s long-held contention that no job is too small 
ifit gives the designer an opportunity to develop a real idea. 
Thus, the advantages of good contemporary design reach 
yet wider application and usefulness. 
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WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT 


The kitchen, only 6'-6” 
by 7’-6” is arranged in 
an efficient L-shape. Cup- 
boards have 34” plywood 
doors. Counter and drain 
board are of sugar pine. 


A Franklin stove heats 
the living room; walls 
are plain fir plywood 
sheets from floor to ceil- 
ing; flooring is T and G 
fir, finished with one coat 
of oil. 
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The extent to which a community building is built by and 
for the people it serves is one good reference point to use 
in its analysis. On this basis, this unassuming building in 
Zurich rates high, indeed. For not only was it constructed 
with the voluntary savings of the 10,000 members of. the 
particular religious group that uses it, but Dr. Parnes’ de- 
sign won first prize in a public competition among Swiss 
architects and was judged by a professional jury. In addi- 
tion, the plan includes numerous innovations in provision 
for use-flexibility, and the structure exploits some of the 
potentials of reinforced concrete in new and exciting ways. 


The building’s purpose is to serve all the cultural, com- 
munal, and devotional needs of the community—library, 
school, clubs, theater, charity and social welfare, banquet- 
ing, dancing, religious service, etc. An important plan re- 
quirement was that the various public rooms should be so 
arranged that they could readily be rented to other groups 
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1. School and Administration. 
2. Assembly Hall-Auditorium. 3. 
Club Rooms, etc. 4. Apartment 
Houses (Dr. Louis Parnes, Archi- 
tect). 5. Janitor’s Apartment. 
6. Garden. 


COMMUNITY BUILDING 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


LOUIS PARNES, A.1.A., ARCHITECT 


to produce income for the support of the building. Hence, 
the separate functions, though interrelated, are organized 
so that any one—or any combination—may be used inde- 
pendently; each sub-area has an outside entrance. 


The architect had the entire city block to design; a basic 
plan factor was the division of the property into two main 
areas—one for the community building; the other for sale 
(for the construction of apartment buildings), income from 
which would help finance the community structure. The two 
main-street frontages, with their high land value, were 
assigned for the apartment development; the largest, but 
cheapest, portion (facing a secondary street) was reserved 
for the community building. On this land, local ordinances 
restricted the building height, but the location had the dis- 
tinct advantage of being well screened from both of the 
main streets with their noise and traffic. Actually, the lower 
building height worked out to provide the apartment houses 
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with excellent light and air conditions, and allowed the ar- 
chitect to develop a horizontal traffic scheme within it that 
effects a functional connection between room groups with- 
out cross traffic. 


The Community Building is made up of two main wings— 
the one on the street front for offices, school facilities, club 
rooms, and janitor’s quarters; the higher block, containing 
the assembly hall, arranged at right angles toward the rear 
to make the most advantageous use of the interior garden 
area. The structural, hence visual, joining of the low build- 
ing with the taller apartment houses alongside was skill- 
fully handled by means of intermediate elements—the per- 
forated canopy over the driveway and the low mass of the 
Janitor’s apartment, which, increasing in weight and em- 
Phasis, lead up to the main community structure as the 
dominant element. 
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FIRST FLOOR @12.22.30.40 50 
Heavy-traffic rooms are all on the first floor; each main 
group has its own outside entrance; kitchen, strategically 
placed to serve club rooms, assembly hall, or both. Angular 
relation of lobby and auditorium facilitates uninterrupted 
one-way traffic from entrance to check room to assembly 
hall; prevents drafts from the entrance into the hall. During 
intermissions, large lobby accommodates entire audience 
who can enjoy garden outlook through window wall. 











Long walls of second floor have continuous window bands 
with slender concrete piers 5 feet on centers to allow flexi- 
ble room sizes and arrangements; windows of all rooms 
extend from wall to wall and to the ceiling, eliminating 
glare. Floors, walls, and ceilings of classrooms are sur- 
faced with materials that assist acoustical control. 


Flexible walls permit two of third-floor club rooms to be 
thrown together or to become added space in the auditorium 
balcony. 


15 


STRUCTURE 


Three chief factors led to the adoption of a monolithic, 
reinforced concrete scheme: 1. desire for large window 
openings; 2. wish to keep structural elements as small as 
technically possible; 3. construction and maintenance econ- 
omy. Exterior walls are but 4 inches thick; piers between 
standard windows have a section of but 5” x8”, and the 
vertical divisions between the 38-foot-high auditorium win- 
dows are splayed sections, 4 inches on the inner face, 9 on 
the outer (see detail, Page 79). 


Exterior walls are insulated with one-inch asphalt impreg- 
nated cork, applied to interior wall surfaces and plastered, 
except on the auditorium piers, where the insulation comes 
on the exterior. All window sash are of wood. Exterior wall 
finish is a special hard white stucco. 

In the auditorium construction (described on pages follow- 
ing), many refinements and innovations in the precise use 
of reinforced concrete are included. In the main lobby, the 
free-standing curved stairway is a further instance. Since 
it is located against a wall of windows, the need was for the 
lightest possible construction. To accomplish this, principles 
of bridge construction were applied, and the lower portion 
of the stair is a section cantilevered from the floor slab. 
The remaining portion, spanning between the cantilever and 
the second-floor slab, is a simple, normal slab of but 7 inches 
in depth. 
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1. Garden front; integra- 
tion of outdoor and indoor 
space was considered an 
important design factor. 
2. Auditorium wall. 3. 
Ground-floor club room. 
4. Conference room. 5. Li- 
brary entrance; book stor- 
age, left; reading room, 
beyond. 6. Check room 
counter in main lobby. 7. 
One of the classrooms, 
equipped with movable 
stools and tables. 8. Gen- 
eral view of lobby; en- 
trance to auditorium at 
right. 9. Detail of “bridge 
constructed,” free-stand- 
ing stairway in lobby. 
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AUDITORIUM 


The auditorium-assembly hall is designed to be readily 
adaptable for various uses: religious services, lec- 
tures, concerts, banquets, dances, and other public 
functions. The structure is made up of two side re- 
inforced concrete walls (mostly opened by high win- 
dows) over which seven concrete beams carry the 
sloped roof slab. Acoustically, the funnel-section room 
is controlled by the suspended ceiling made up of a 
network of wood members (see detail), the trape- 
zoidal plan shape, and the parabolic curved ceiling; 
the splayed-section window piers further assist sound 
control. 
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Seating is of movable armchairs with light chrome 
metal frames and birch plywood seats and backs. 


A metal pipe at the back holds the chairs in straight 
rows; the legs of end chairs fit into screwed-down 
metal floor strips to keep space between rows con- 
stant. For religious services, etc., small bookrests are 
readily attached to the backs of chairs (see balcony 
seating photograph, at left). 
stacked, for storage beneath the stage. 


The seats are readily 


Wall panels on tracks pull around to form a separate 
small auditorium of the under-balcony area. 


Lights may be raised or lowered, depending on the 
particular effect desired; low, for banquets and re- 
ceremonies; high, for general 


assemblies, 


A dual heating system controls the auditorium; hot- 
water pipes along the window sill walls insure the 
room from going below a safe minimum temperature; 
when the room is to be used for a gathering, this is 
supplemented by a conditioned-air system which quick- 
ly brings room temperature to the desired level; in 
summer (through the same ducts within the sill walls, 
with grille openings on the top of sill walls), cold air 
is supplied. 


Because of the high window surfaces of the auditori- 
um, the lower portion of the balcony had to be canti- 
levered; an additional structural factor was the need 
for windows beneath the balcony, to bring light te 
this area when the movable panels are pulled around. 
The main support of the balcony is a 6’-6”-deep rein- 
forced concrete beam, carried on the thin room walls 
and stiffened by the concrete shell of the balcony. 
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The Performance in the Theater 


by Edward Cole and Harold Burris-Meyer 


Edward C. Cole, Assistant Professor and Technical Director, 
Department of Drama, Yale University School of Fine Arts,: 
and Lt. Comdr. Harold Burris-Meyer, USN, on leave from 
his post as Professor of English, Department of Humanities, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, are well known for their 
contributions to good housing for the American theater. This 
article is a condensed chapter from a book on theater design 


which they have in preparation. 


An architect, intelligently to plan a theater, must know the 
uses for which the building is to be planned. The process 
of preparing a theatrical production culminates in an opera- 
tion called “taking-in the show” which means assembling 
all the elements of the show within the theater and making 
them ready for the performance. An involved sequence of 
operations must be analyzed and the elements examined to 
determine how they best may be accommodated “backstage” 
in the working portions of the theater building. This article 
proposes to state first the sequence of operations and then 
to consider how each of the elements of the show fits into 
the sequence, in order to derive the architectural require- 
ments of each operation and element. Outline form is used 
as being more concise and more indicative than prose. 


OPERATIONS INVOLVED IN TAKING-IN THE SHOW 


1. Architectural alteration of the theater. Necessitated by 

a. archaism of the theater. 

b. productional requirements: production very large; 
theater too small, more often the case; production 
designs require it, as for Jumbo, The Eternal Road, 
The Great Waltz. 


The theater planner must anticipate a variety of demands 
and provide a theater which is large enough to meet reason- 
able maxima. 


2. Adjustment of permanent equipment. The varying demands of 
theatrical productions require that all equipment of the 
stage including even the stage floor and the act curtain (fire 
curtain excepted by law) be either movable or removable. 


3. Installation of new equipment. Special flying equipment, 
cycloramas, tormentors, light bridges, stage elevators, and 
even stage floors come under this heading. 


Original installation in a theater of durable, dependable, 
and flexible stage equipment in sufficient quantity to meet 
carefully studied probable demand facilitates the “take-in” 
of every production which uses the theater. 


4. Installation and adjustment of lighting and sound equipment. 
In present day commercial theater practice no such equip- 
ment is in the theater. The producer of each production 
must ‘urnish all equipment required. Stage lighting tech- 
nique and electronic sound control are the newest of the 
elements of theatrical production. Their recent rapid de- 
velopment postdates most existing theaters and advance- 
ment in instruments and techniques is still rapid. Few 
theaters, therefore, have adequate mounting and operating 
positions, branch circuits, outlets and control boards for 
stage lighting or speaker positions, conduits, “mike” lines, 
control apparatus or control booth for sound. Recently 
built college theaters approach a condition of adequacy in 
this regard although even in this case it is to be suspected 
that provisions for stage lighting and sound control are the 
last items included in, and the first items cut from, building 
budgets. 


5. Installation of scenery. Scenery is brought to the stage in 
many pieces. These are fitted together, attached to stage 
equipment, assembled into sets, separated and stored in 
planned positions on the stage. The handling of scenery is 
routined and rehearsed by stage hands before the per- 
formance. 


6. Properties fitted to sets. Properties are all objects which 
ornament the scenery and stand in the acting area: furni- 
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ture, draperies, art objects, pictures, rugs, shrubs, flowers, 
etc., as well as all objects which are manipulated by the 
actors. Props are brought to the stage in trunks and crates, 
are unpacked, fitted to each set of scenery, and placed in 
planned storage positions. The handling of props is rov- 
tined and rehearsed by property men. 


7. Rehearsal of lighting, sound, and scenic effects by stage manager 
and stage hands. 


8. Rehearsal of parts of the production in which actors are closely 
involved with lights, sound, or mechanical parts. 


9. Costumes received, unpacked, inspected, fitted, altered, repaired, 
pressed, distributed to dressing rooms. 


10. Dress parade. Actors wear costumes in sets and under 
lights. Move about to test costumes under performance 
conditions. 


11. Dress rehearsals. Actors wear make-up and costumes and 
rehearse entire production. All conditions are as much like 
a performance as they can be. 


12. Performances. 


13. Take-out. When a show moves from one theater to an- 
other or from one town to another time is of the essence. 
Therefore, the plan and equipment of the theater must be 
conducive to speed and efficiency. 


PRODUCTION ELEMENTS 


The elements of a theatrical production may be divided 
categorically into living and dead, or people and things. 


People: talent (actors, performers, singers, dancers, mu- 
sicians) ; stage hands; stage managers; directors; designers. 


Things: scenery, properties, lights, sound apparatus, cos- 
tumes, musical instruments. Performing animals may best 
be considered in this category. 


All of these elements exert specific demands upon the size, 
shape, arrangement, and equipment of the backstage portion 
of a theater. The outlines below will take each important 
element into the theater and through the process of a dress 
rehearsal or performance and out again, indicating at each 
point of each tour the significant requirements. 


PEOPLE 


TALENT: Actors, performers, dancers, singers, and musicians 


on stage 
Enter the theater Stage entrance 


Check in, get mail Vestibule: minimum 50 sq. ft. shape vari- 


and messages, able. 
read calls and no- Equipment: time clock or other in-out 
tices. indicator, bulletin § board, telephone» 


booth with muffled bell. 


Location: central to all backstage de 
partments. 


Doorman’s booth: 30 sq. ft. shape variable. 


Equipment: counter, mail box, small 
desk, key rack. 


Location: adjacent stage vestibule t 





















on 
on 
spe 
tum 


Wait 
stage 












































control all traffic to backstage part of length mirror. Call system outlet. Tele- 
I building. phone outlet. 


Dress for perform- Dressing room: minimum 50 sq. ft. per Location: near stage, same level. 
ance: take off person. (See table.) School, college, 
street clothes, put community: group dressing rooms. 

on make-up, put 
on costume, in- 
spection of cos- 
tume. Opera: principal singers, choruses, bal- 

lets, supernumeraries. 


Stage anteroom: alternate to Green room. 
Minimum 150 sq. ft. 

ee, stars, individuals, cho- Equipment: chairs or benches. 
S. 

Location: adjoining stage near prosce- 
nium. 


Same use as Green room but stripped 
of lounge aspects. Strictly business. 
May be merely an enlarged passage 
between dressing rooms and stage. 


Equipment: clothes and costume hang- 
ers, 2 linear feet of rod per person, 2 
linear feet of show rack per person, no 
doors on cabinets, curtains if anything, 


make-up table 30” wide per person, 18” Go to stage Passage: minimum width 5 ft. Short and 
deep, mirror 18” wide per person, well direct, no stairs, use ramps to change 
diffused light, no shadows, 10 f.c. on level. 

owers, face before mirror, one wall outlet per Enter set and per- 

y the two persons, full length mirrors: one in Seem 

crates, each star’s dressing room, one per eight 

ced in persons in each chorus room, one in cor- Leave set 

S rou- ridor on way to stage. Call system, (The next four 
phone outlet, monitor loudspeaker. One actions are alter- 

roneger lavatory in each small —— room, nates) 
po a ge a Ser See (1) Wait for next Waiting space on stage: minimum 50 sq. 


: b entrance ft., chairs. 
closely Location: near stage but not necessarily pie 


adjoining stage. (See Green room and 

paired, Stage anteroom below.) Stage anteroom. 

Actors are responsible for re-entrances. 
Must stay where they can hear show. 
Monitor loud-speaker desirable in Green 
room or Stage anteroom. 


Make-up room: minimum 100 sq. ft. De- 
under sirable in schools, colleges, and com- 
mance munity theaters where actors are un- 
skilled at make-up. 

(2) Quick change of Quick change dressing room: minimum 50 
costume and-or sq. ft. per actor. Space for dresser to 
make-up before help actor. 

next entrance 


es and Equipment: make-up tables or benches, 
*h like chairs on two sides. 10 f.c. general 
light on faces. 


: te : Equipment: same as other dressing 
Location: adjoining dressing rooms. 





rooms. 
q Toilets: use concentrated into short peri- : P ; wife 
a ods. off tluan: belece dhe, nad dete Location: immediately adjoining stage. 
=I. . ’ 
ust be intermissions. Peak load _ inevitable. (3) Slow change of Regular dressing room (see above). 
Minimum one per six persons. costume and-or 
Wait for call to Green room: minimum 300 sq. ft. Stage make-up 
stage manager checks cast, assembles  cho- (4) Wait for curtain Green room or Stage anteroom. 
ruses. Directors talk to cast. Actors’ calls 


livided 


rs. 


oci ; als on 
social room Remove costume, Showers: one adjoining each star’s dress- 


Equipment: lounge furniture, tables, clean up, and_ ing room, one for six actors otherwise. 


$s, mu- smoking accessories, card table set, full dress for street Peak load immediately following per- 


igners. 
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| PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR MAIN TYPES OF THEATRICAL ENTERTAINMENT 


‘ortion a ACTORS PLAN DRESSING ROOMS | STAGE ai 
preva = «TYPE OF SHOW | PRINCIPALS! EXTRAS | PRINCIPALS) EXTRAS | HANDS MANAGERS | DIRECTORS 
40 | 500 50 100 3 3 


. dress 
t each PAGEANT 10 T0 50 (100 TO 2000 417010 


GRAND OPERA 47010 | 20 T0100 10 30 80 2104 


sicians | PRESENTATION 47010 | 20 TO 100 10 30 30 TO 200 2104 


VAUDEVILLE OR REVUE 470 10 20 TO 50 10 vai) 10 TO 30 
e vari- = 
OPERETTA OR 


MUSICAL COMEDY 47010 | 207050 10 30 10 TO 30 


in-out ii 

phone 
PLAYS (“LEGIT”) 2 T0 20 0 T0 50 20 0 T0 20 

ge de- a 

MOTION PICTURE PALACE NONE EXCEPT WHEN, AS, AND 0 TO 50 


riable. IF ONE OF THE ABOVE TYPES 


ie MOTION PICTURE OF SHOW MOVES IN 
_ NEIGHBORHOOD 


ule to 





formance; body make-up may necessi- 


tate baths by entire company. 


Confer with stage 
manager or direc- 


tor 


Entertain friends 


after show 


Check out 
leave theater 


MUSICIANS 


Musicians who perform on stage follow substantially the 


and 


Green room: kitchenette adjoining. 


Vestibule and stage entrance (above). 





Flow charts for 


various production elements 
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Actors 
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| STAGE ENTRANCE | 











LOUNGE 
OPTIONAL LOCKER mee 1 Se & TOLETS | 


Stage hands 





| _FIRST AID ROOM | 





t 





E| DELIVERY DooR | 


A]. LOADING PLATFORM | 











t ! ! 
F| stock room | 8] LOADING DooR | 
t ! 








PAINT SHOP 





STORE ROOMS 


Scenery 


G| CARPENTER SHOP 











RECEIVING AND C-1 
SHIPPING SPACE 


I D-1 
STORAGE SPACE a REPAIR SHOP | 
ey ee 


E| SCENERY SPACE | 























Sequence A B C D E for commercial theater (com- 
bination system), road theater. 


Sequence E F G H D E for self-contained theater 
(school, college, community, repertory): omit D-1 in 


this sequence. 


J (scenery storage) completes the cycle 


for scenery which is salvaged and stored. 
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same route as other talent. The following applies to my. 
sicians who play in the pit. 


Enter theater, 
check in, get mail 
messages, calls. 


Prepare for perform- 
ance: remove 
wraps, tune in- 
struments, get out 
music, practice. 


Go to pit 


Leave pit and leave 
theater 


STAGE HANDS 


Enter theater, check 
in 

Change from street 
clothes to work 
clothes 


Go to stage 
Work the show 


Wait between scene 
shifts 


Clean up and dress 
for street 


Treatment af acci- 
dents 


Stage entrance, Vestibule, Doorman’s 
booth, as above. 


Musicians’ room: minimum 300 sq. ft. 


Equipment: lockers or clothes racks, 
chairs, music cabinets, telephone and 
call system outlets. 


Location: basement level near pit and 
stage. 


Large instruments usually kept in pit. 
Visiting orchestra’s instruments, 
stands, and music trunks may be re- 
ceived through prop loading door (see 
properties below), and large cases 
stored on stage. 


Passage: direct. 


Large doors to allow carrying instru- 
ments. 


Orchestra pit: 10 sq. ft. per musician plus 
50 sq. ft. for grand piano and 25 sq. ft. 


for tympani. Width from stage figured | 


on a permanent basis. Depth should 
keep musicians below audience sight 





line to stage but not lower. Conductor © 


must see stage. Singers and orchestra | 


must see conductor. Podium. 


Elevating orchestra pit floor 1) fea- 
tures orchestra as part of performance, 
2) adds floor for chairs if brought to 


auditorium level, 3) makes forestage 


when desired. 


Portable steps or platforms may be set 
over orchestra pit. 


Stage entrance and vestibule. 


Locker room: according to number of men. 
Equipment: individual lockers, chairs, 
benches. Call system outlet. Phone out- 
let. 


Location: may be in basement, near 
stage, serves as stage hands’ lounge. 


Passage: direct to either side of stage. 


Passages: easy access from stage to fly 
galleries, gridiron, light bridges, trap 
room, and auditorium ceiling. Clear 
passage across stage at back. 





acca: 





— ae 


Locker room may serve as stage hands’ 


lounge. 


Equipment: lounge furniture, 


card | 


— 
on eee 


table set, smoking facilities, if allowed, 7 


adjoining toilets. 


There is little provision for comfort of 3 
stage hands in existing theaters. Tra- | 
ditionally they play pinochle in the trap | 


room between shifts. 


Locker room 

‘Showers: one to every four men. Peak 
load after performance inevitable. 
Stage work is dirty work. 


First aid room: minimum 50 sq. ft. 


Equipment: surgical table, stools, chair, 
first aid cabinet, sink, hot water. 


Seldom proper provision for first aid 
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STAGE MANAGERS 


Enter theater, check 


in 
Manage the show 


Care of scripts, cue 


sheets, etc. 


backstage. Stage work is hazardous 


on occasion. 


For co-educational organizations (ama- 
teur, school, college) dual locker rooms, 
showers, toilets, for crews. Common 
lounge. 


Use stage hands’ locker-room. 


Stage manager's desk: on stage near pro- 
scenium on working side. 
* 


Equipment: nerve center of backstage 
signal systems: calls, phones, monitors, 
moving stage controls, etc. 


Office: minimum 50 sq. ft. Necessary 
only in permanent theater organization: 
repertory or stock. 


DIRECTORS AND DESIGNERS 


No specific routine, but they need backstage offices in perma- 
nent organization. Conference room near all offices is de- 
sirable. Empty dressing rooms may serve as pro tem offices. 


THINGS 


SCENERY 
Brought to theater 


Stored pending set- 
up 


Set-up 


Rehearsed and oper- 
ated during show 


Repaired 


Dismantled 


Shipped out 
PROPERTIES 


Brought to theater 


Loading door: 8’ wide, 12’ high. at side 
or rear of stage. 


Loading platform: height above grade 
equal height of average van floor. 
Width to accommodate two vans. Avoid 
change of level inside. Use ramps out- 
side to adjust to grade. Roof over. 


Receiving space: minimum 200 sq. ft. 20 
ft. high. 


Equipment: pipe frames at right angles 
optional for stacking scenery, other- 
wise clear wall and floor space. 


Receiving space is lacking or scanty 
in existing theaters. Result: when de- 
livered scenery is stacked on stage, 
necessitating much rehandling during 
set-up. Scenery left outside theater, 
sometimes damaged by weather. 


Stage equipment for flying, rolling, sink- 
ing scenery. 


Note: the considerations determining the 
size, shape, arrangement, and equip- 
ment of the stage are too various and 
detailed to be treated in this article. 
Scenery for the Theatre by the same 
authors (Little, Brown and Co., 1938) 
contains the most thorough American 
treatment of this subject. 


Repair shop: minimum 100 sq. ft. 

Equipment: work bench, tools for work- 
ing wood, tin, iron (cold), sewing, 
painting, electrical work. This shop 
will also serve property and electrical 
departments. This is in no sense to be 
considered a shop for the production of 
scenery, properties, or electrical equip- 
ment; it is merely the necessary repair 
shop in the event that scenery, proper- 
ties, and lights are produced elsewhere. 


Receiving space. 


Loading door. 


Loading door: 6’ wide, 8’ high separate 
from scenery door. Adjacent on load- 
ing platform. 


Unpacked 


Fitted 
scenery 


Stored on stage 


Operated during 
show 


Repaired 


Struck and shipped 
out 


to sets of 


Receiving space: 100 sq. ft. minimum. 


Property crates stored in this space 
when empty. 


Floor space, racks, shelves (see note re- 
garding scenery above). 


LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


Brought to theater 


Unpacked 


Installed 


Operated 


Dismantled and 
shipped out 


SOUND APPARATUS 
With less bulk by 


equipment. 


COSTUMES 


Brought to theater 


Taken for Inspection 


Hung in dressing 
rooms 


to actors’ persons 
to stage and return 


Cleaning, pressing, 
repairs to trunks and 
shipped out. 


ANIMALS 


Loading door (may use property loading 
door). 


Receiving space: minimum 100 sq. ft. ad- 
ditional to space for properties. Crates 
are stored here when empty. May be 
in alley or on loading platform. 


Lighting equipment may be placed in any 
position on the stage floor, in the space 
at the sides of the stage, above the 
stage, in slots or ports in the auditori- 
um ceiling or on the fronts of balconies 
or boxes. (See McCandless: “A Method 
of Lighting the Stage,” Theatre Arts, 
1941, for plans showing usual lighting 
positions. ) 


Portable switchboards are set in areas 
up to 200 sq. ft. on the working 
side. Power supply through company 
switches up to 200 KVA for large pro- 
ductions. 


a 


75% essentially the same as lighting 


Loading door: property door above. 


via Passage: 5 ft. clear width, no stairs, 
ramps where needed. 


or Lift: minimum 6 ft. by 8 ft. 
to Wardrobe room: minimum 120 sq. ft. 


Equipment: costume hangers 12 linear 
feet, ironing board and iron, electric 
ironer, outlets, sewing machine, and 
table. 


castered garment trucks a 
Street. 


Passages: 6’ clear width for widest cos- 
tumes, no protuberances on which 
costumes may catch. 


la 34th 


Wardrobe room. 


A common requirement in theaters planned for vaudeville 
was the animal room. The Hippodrome in New York con- 
tained provisions for housing a menagerie. An occasional 
performing animal or troupe must be accommodated today. 
Hence a completely equipped theater must have an animal 


room, adjacent to the stage but separated from it by 


masonry walls, with separate outside door, ventilation, 
drainage, and water. 
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MMUNITY BEACH HOUSE IN RHODE ISLAND 


R. K. DuMOULIN, ARCHITECT 
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In the design of the Willow Dell 
Beach House, the architect added lit- 
tle in the way of flourishes to the 
basic requirements of such a building. 
Yet, through spacing and proportion- 
ing and the sensitive use of structure 
as a design medium, he produced a 
building that is well planned for its 
purpose, proud in its use of simple 
materials, congenial with its beach 
site, and unaffected and sure in char- 
acter. 


Above a foundation of posts, a deck- 
like floor was applied to girder and 
joist framing. Enclosure walls and 
partitions are entirely constructed of 
four types of prefabricated panels 
Plus one standard door made of red- 
wood boarding (variously braced) ap- 
plied to 2” x 3” frame members. These 
panels are joined to the floor con- 
struction with bolts through sill mem- 
bers; adjoining panels are connected 
by horizontal bolting. Roofed areas— 
over the private dressing rooms, en- 
trance passage, and porch—are of 
frame with tar and gravel surfacing. 
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FLOOR PLAN 
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1. Beach front; private dressing 
rooms at either side of central 
porch. 2. Beach view from shel- 
tered porch. 3. Approach front. 
4. Looking down into one of the 
public dressing areas; note panel 
construction of walls and parti- 
tions. 
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LONDON CLUB |. 


PROJECT ARCHITECTS: REID & PAISLEY 


GROUND FLOOR ROOMS Mi 


This colorful series of rooms, sponsored by 
the Government of Ontario, was contrived 
within available ground-floor space in a war 
damaged London business building. Un 
able to make substantial structural altera- 
tions, the architects also had to use Mm 
genuity in working out detail with thé 
barest handful of materials. 





Jamb linings, soffits, counter fronts, ligh 
fixtures, etc., are of plaster board; plastel 
itself serves for decoration—the sculptured 
coats of arms, textured wall surfaces, an¢ 
the like. 


Within the building, imaginative use % 
color produced cheerful interiors. The overly 
high rooms were brought into more inform 

proportions by extending ceiling colors dow! 
onto the walls. The check room lobby 
tween the information-entrance rooms am 
the cafeteria and snack bar at the rear 

developed in neutral wall tones and a de 
blue ceiling; by contrast, bright colors 4 

used in the cafeteria, and the snack bah 
decorated with a lively mural, has a ceilifl 
painted terra cotta. On upper floors, ther 
are writing rooms and a separate women 
club. 
































1. Proportions of the large commercial windows are altered with inset 
panels. 2. The sawtooth plaster upper wall is red; coat of arms, white. 
3. Glazed screen between cafeteria and check room. 4, Ceiling-height map 
mural behind the information desk. 5. View to snack bar; mural by Tom 
Gentleman. 6. The terra cotta color of the ceiling continues in a cove down 
onto the wall. 


...FOR MEMBERS OF CANADA’S ARMED FORCES 


MISHA BLACK, DESIGNER, BRONEK KATZ AND KENNETH BAYES, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 
5. «6 
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BERNARDI, WICKENDEN, 


LANGHORST & FUNK, 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS 





STRUCTURAL ENGINEER: A. V. SAPH, JR, 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER: JAMES GAYNER 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER: LYLE E. PATTON 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT: GARRETT ECKBO 


Roger Sturtevant 





The wing at right, 
raised a half flight 
to avoid excessive ex- 
cavation, is devoted 
to quieter cultural 
and recreational ac- 
tivities. In the gym- 
auditorium wing are 
the center’s offices, 
a boxing room, and 
dressing rooms. 
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JR. Originally begun in the engineering department of FSA (under direction 
) of Vernon Demars who later was Consultant on the job), this temporary 
ER building for the Housing Authority of the City of Vallejo provides badly 
needed recreational facilities for some 3,000 men who work at Mare 
Ton | Island. When the project was transferred to FPHA, much of the orig- 
@ inal work had to be scrapped to meet FPHA requirements. In addition, 
KBO = the far-from-ideal hillside site was selected simply because it was the 
j only available, central piece of land that would accommodate the struc- 
/ture. In spite of these conditions, the architects managed to produce a 
|) forthright, convenient building with an extraordinarily diversified series 

of facilities. 
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1. The gym-auditorium wing. Hor- 
izontal window strip and louvers 
extend the length of the gymna- 
sium, framed with laminated wood 
arches. 2. The multi-use lounge 
occupies the greater part of the 
second floor of the central unit. 
3. General view of auditorium- 
gymnasium. 4. The staircase is 
divided into half flights to join the 
four levels of the building. 5. 
Reading-room library. 6. Table 
games. 7. Arts and Crafts. 8. Box- 
ing Room. 
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The whole building is of frame 
built to FPHA standard specifica- 
tions. The projecting sun shade 
above windows toward the west 
(see detail, Page 92) avoids use 
of interior shades except in the 
late afternoon. 
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Window Shade and Lockers 
« « Bernardi, Wickenden, Langhorst & Funk, Associated Architects 
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Photographs of typical residential, 
commercial, and agricultural areas 
as they have already developed with- 
in the valley. Map shows relation- 
ship of valley to entire City of Los 
Angeles. 
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The Plan for the San Fernando Valley 


Developed by the Los Angeles Planning Commission 


CHARLES B. BENNETT, DIRECTOR OF PLANNING 
MILTON BREIVOGEL, PRINCIPAL PLANNER 


(Assisting the Planning Commission in the 
revision of the text of the Los Angeles 
Zoning Ordinance is Earl O. Mills, City Plan- 
ning Consultant, St. Louis, Missouri. Gordon 
Whitnall, Planning Consultant of Los Ange- 
les, collaborated with Mr. Mills and the 
Planning Commission staff as advisor.) 


For over a year the City of Los Angeles has been re-study- 
ing its zoning restrictions in an effort to pull together, into 
One up-to-date ordinance, all the zoning and other regula- 
fons that have accumulated on the books during the past 
two decades, As a result of that study, a great forward 

(Pp is about to be taken which will have significance not 
only for the future of Los Angeles, but for many another 
Still-expanding city. 


The new proposals contain some recommended changes for 
the older parts of the city, but the thing that holds greatest 
interest is the zoning system to be applied to the San Fer- 
nando Valley (which contains approximately 212 square 
miles and comprises almost half the total area of Los 
Angeles). This is a precise but flexible zoning scheme that 
makes sense when related to present uses and the normal 
requirements that govern the actual need for land for de- 
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velopment purposes. It is worked out to permit a gradual 
and orderly expansion of population as far ahead as the 
year 2000. If adopted and followed out it will result in the 
form of a community known among planners as the “re- 
gional city,” in which will be found a number of well- 
planned and moderately sized communities of reasonable 
density, separated by agricultural areas, the whole bound 
together by a well developed system of parkways and high- 
ways for various types of traffic. Provision has been made 
for a sufficient number and variety of recreational areas 
and airports to serve foreseeable needs. 


As a preface to consideration for adoption by public author- 
ities it was felt that, since planning is for people, it would 
be wise to give the public an opportunity to review the 
plans and endorse them. Consequently, sixteen evening 
meetings called by community Chambers of Commerce, 
Realty Boards, and other civic groups, were held in various 
parts of the valley. All of the factual data accumulated by 
the planning commission, together with tentative zoning 
and other plans, were presented and explained in elementary 
English. As a result of these meetings, the proposals re- 
ceived almost unanimous endorsement, proving that a log- 
ical sensible plan, presented in map form and explained in 
language the layman can comprehend, stands much better 
than an even chance of being accepted. 
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THE VALLEY ITSELF 


The valley is physically, economically, and socially an in- 
tegral part of Los Angeles. For years it has been one of 
the important “bedrooms” of the city, as well as a substan- 
tial source of the farm products consumed by the people of 
the metropolitan area. Recently, partly due to war-induced 
industrial activity, it has enjoyed greatly increased popu- 
lation growth. 


It was not until 1915 that the San Fernando Valley became 
a part of the City of Los Angeles. The first and largest 
single acquisition, including 170 square miles, occurred when 
the city brought water from the high Sierras. A big cus- 
tomer was needed, and the landowners of the valley required 
cheap water for irrigation. These factors led to the original 
annexation agreement; the rest of the valley was added on 
later occasions. 


The valley is practically enclosed by mountain ranges and 
is separated from the older part of the city to the south 
by the Santa Monica Mountains. Its climate varies, with 
wet cool winters and dry summers. It enjoys an average 
growing season of 306 days. It is drained by the los 
Angeles River which flows easterly along its southern edge: 
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>) « € “< v From a population of 19,592 people in 1920 the San Fernando Valley 
, lL G COMMISSION jumped to 54,268 in 1930, an increase of 177 percent. The upward 
trend continued through the 1930's to reach 112,012 in 1940. The esti- 


SEPTEMBER 1944 mated population October 1, 1944, was 165,000. The two diagrams 
below show the distribution as of 1940 and the ultimate projected 
distribution at some future time, presuming the new zoning regula- 
tions to be followed. 
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ee and early spring rains have given rise to annual 
Hood periods, but county and federal flood control author- 









a ities are planning measures for eventual complete removal 

sali i the menace of flood water damage. $25,000,000 was re- 

al poy allocated by Congress to the Los Angeles region for 
Mood control. 

uced 

opu- Whe first subdivision of the valley made it into four ranchos. 
™Y far the largest of these, the Rancho Ex Mission San 

a frnando, containing 116,858 acres, began to be broken 


Pin 1869 when its southern half was sold, and was fur- 
her divided in subsequent years. It was not until 1876, 
Owever, when the town site of San Fernando was laid out, 
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cus Bhat town lots were subdivided in the valley. The real 
ired Preaking up of large ownerships began with the boom of the 
inal #880’s. Later subdivisions have kept most of the area in 
don Parcels greater than one-half acre, and a large part of 
Bre valley is still in ownerships of more than five acres. 
and § thanizat on of land into town lots proceeded slowly until 
uth B 920, Town sites had been established at Van Nuys, North 
with Poliywood Chatsworth, Canoga Park, Sunland-Tujunga, and 
rage an Fernando. Some scattered subdividing had occurred 
Ios [Plsewhere ut it was not until the boom of the 1920’s that 


dge. F*'ensive land platting took place. Today, 33 square miles 
@’ve been platted into small lots ranging up to approx- 
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Proposed master plan for Chatsworth—1.93 square miles 
in area. Population in 1940, 435; ultimate population, 
5,176. This growth represents increase in density from 
4 persons per acre to 4.2. 
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Proposed master plan for Northridge—.75 square miles 
in area. Population in 1940, 490; ultimate population, 
5,062. This growth represents increase in density from 
1.0 persons per acre to 10.6. 


in the community plans shown.above, the heavily shaded areas are to be Industrial. The dark gray diagonal shading signifies Commercial. 


imately 20,000 square feet. New communities have been 
started, some involving thousands of lots and covering sub- 
stantial areas. There have also been many isolated sub- 
divisions of various sizes scattered through the agricul- 
tural areas. 


EXISTING LAND USE PATTERN 


The area has been agricultural since it was first settled by 
the white man. The earliest settlers raised sheep, cattle, 
and horses. Later the valley became a huge grain field. 
Since 1913, when irrigation was introduced on a broad 
scale and the land was increasingly owned in smaller par- 
cels, intensive growing of fruit and garden truck has re- 
placed the wheat fields. In 1943, $20,000,000 worth of farm 
and dairy products were produced on 81 percent of the 
usable agricultural land. 


Up to the war, little industrial growth took place, and that 
occurred mainly in food packing and processing. Recently 
manufacture of aircraft, together with parts and acces- 
sories, has grown up along the railroad lines in the valley. 
The City of Burbank, in the southeast corner, contains the 
Lockheed and Vega plants. 


Commercial development has _ progressed _ surprisingly, 
stretching shoestring business along some of the most im- 
portant streets and forming fairly small compact centers 
in a few of the smaller settlements. 


Residential development, though widely dispersed, has 
grown into definite settlements with substantial popula- 
tions at a number of points. 


PUBLIC SERVICES 


The rapid growth of Los Angeles has made it impossible to 
provide urban facilities to keep pace with the need. The 
valley, with its widely dispersed population, lacks these 
facilities more than any other section. Water and power 
are available everywhere, and gas and telephone service 
reaches most people. Streets, too, are quite well paved and 
provide easy access. Public health, fire, police, and library 
service, however, occur only at the most built-up centers. 
A large and costly school bus service is maintained by the 
Board of Education. 


An adequate system of sanitary sewers is badly needed, 
due to the danger of pollution of ground water, but the 
cost of installing it would be prohibitive with the present 
sparse settlement. Some small areas are properly served, 
but the rest of the valley depends on cesspools and septic 
tanks. 
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The highway pattern, influenced by government land sur- 
veys, follows the section and quarter section lines for the 
most part. The northeast portion, however, is affected by 
the design of the City of San Fernando and by topograph- 
ical conditions. 


The valley has never been adequately supplied with mass 
transit facilities. Some areas formerly served by electric 
rail lines are now reached by buses. The more densely 
settled Van Nuys-North Hollywood section has fairly good 
local service, but communication between the valley and the 
rest of the city south of the mountain is meager. No com- 
prehensive high speed or express intra-urban service has 
been developed. With the construction of parkways and 
their use by high speed buses, as recommended, proper 
communication will be available. 


Three branches of the Southern Pacific Railroad spread out 
through the valley to serve the bulk of its industrial freight 
requirements. The Pacific Electric Railway handles a 
small volume. 


BASIS FOR PLANNING 


All surveys and investigations made indicate that any plan 
for this area must consider four elements: 


(1) Agriculture, so important to the economy of the valley 
and of the metropolitan area, should be encouraged to de- 
velop further and be adequately protected against indis- 
criminate encroachment by town lot subdividers. 

(2) The increasing number of people who are moving to 
the valley to escape the congested conditions of city living, 
but who continue to work in the city, are seriously over- 
loading mass transit facilities and highways. The valley 
must be made as self-sustaining as possible by encouraging 
more industry to come in and provide local employment 
opportunities. 

(3) Indiscriminate scattering of subdivisions through the 
valley has made it impossible to provide adequate public 
services for all. By limiting urban development to definite 
areas, such services can be economically provided. 

(4) The area of the valley (equal to that of Chicago), when 
related to past population growth and probable future trend, 
indicates the need for realistic avoidance of the fallacy of 
assuming it to be potentially one large densely-populated 
urban community within the next decade. 


THE LAND USE PLAN 


Several features of the plan for the valley distinguish it 
from plans of other sections of Los Angeles or other !arge 
cities. Because of its vast area and undeveloped nature it 
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Proposed master plan for Canoga Park—1.24 square 
miles in area. Population in 1940, 1,969; ultimate popu- 
lation, 10,007. This growth represents increase in density 
from 2.5 persons per acre to 12.7. 















Proposed master plan for Reseda—1.88 square miles in 
area. Population in 1940, 1,544; ultimate population, 
13,627. This growth represents increase in density from 
1.3 persons per acre to 11.3. 


The light areas denote various types of Residential, some with small scale agriculture. 


has been possible to set aside large areas for agriculture 
while designating others for urban uses. This has been 
done by first delimiting areas which are to be urban, 
after careful analysis of present land use and ownership 
pattern. Nuclei of several towns are already established 
in various parts of the valley. Some of these were founded 
before the valley was annexed; others grew quite recently 
out of the progressive subdivision of farm lands. Commu- 
nities that seem clearly self-contained are Van Nuys, North 
Hollywood, Encino, Tarzana, Woodland Hills, Reseda, Can- 
oga Park, Northridge, Chatsworth, Granda Hills, Roscoe, 
Pacoima, San Fernando and Sunland-Tujunga, Winnetka, 
and Mission Acres. 


In forming the community boundaries consideration was 
given to past and possible future population growth, nearby 
employment possibilities, relative geographic location, the 
possibility of early provision of complete public services, 
physical characteristics of the site, and other trends and 
factors that might influence continued growth. A master 
plan was then prepared for each community. This included: 
a study of the future town lot subdivision of unplotted 
areas within the new limits; a zone plan based on study 
of the most rational use of land, relating the distribution 
and areas zoned for industry and commerce to the ultimate 
population; a plan for location of schools, playgrounds, 
neighborhood parks, community centers, and business cen- 
ters. These elements are woven together to form small, 
compact communities planned to have all the amenities of 
a country town and to be wholly self-sustaining. All the 
planned communities are separated from one another and 
encircled by agricultural greenbelts. 


To encourage maintenance of the open character of these 
greenbelts, three agricultural zones are proposed. All land 
hot specifically included in an urban zone is to be in one 
of these districts. Immediately surrounding each urban 
community is an R-A Suburban zone which permits farm- 
Ing and truck gardening, nurseries, greenhouses, raising 
of Poult ry, rabbits, bees, etc., incidental keeping of domestic 
animals, and the sale of products or commodities, provided 
no retail stand or commercial structure is maintained. The 
Minimum lot area in this zone is 20,000 square feet and 
areas selected for this type of zoning are those in which 
the Ownership pattern is predominantly in holdings of this 
size or larger, and where limited farming is now earried on. 


Wherever possible, R-A Suburban zones are surrounded by 
A-2 Agricultural zones in which more intensive farming 
'S permitted and two acres per dwelling are required, except 
that accessory living quarters may be constructed. In no 


— however, may the lot area per dwelling be less than 
ne acre. 





The rest of the valley is A-1 Agricultural in which all agri- 
cultural uses are permitted, including field crops, flower 
gardening, nurseries, greenhouses, orchards, apiaries, mush- 
room farms, and fruit and vegetable packing of products 
grown on the premises. Also permitted are the breeding, 
raising, training, and sale of practically every variety of 
fish, flesh, and fowl so long as the activity is not obnoxious 
or detrimental to the public welfare. No lot, farm, or other 
parcel of land in this zone may be less than five acres, an 
exception being made only in the case of churches, libraries, 
museums, public utilities, and hospitals of 20 beds or less. 


The following table shows a comparison between the present 
use of land and the distribution under the new plan. 


The Pian 


square miles 212 square miles 
“é “ 66.2 “ “ 


Present Conditions 
Area of the valley 212 
Area in urban uses 32.8 
Area in agriculture, 
mountains, and 
other open uses 
R-A District 63.0 square miles 
A-2 District 31.3 “ “ 
A-1 District She.” - 


i 


Of the 66.2 square miles zoned for urban uses in the plan, 
6.08 square miles are set aside for industry, and 3.29 square 
miles are in open uses such as wash areas, leaving a net 
area for residential and commercial purposes of 56.8 square 
miles. Of this net area 17,328 acres or 27.0 square miles 
are unsubdivided. This is 47 percent of the net area zoned 
for urban uses. The thousands of vacant subdivided lots 
within the proposed communities and the 27 square miles 
of unsubdivided lands provide sufficient area for urban 
population growth for a long time in the future. 


On the basis of the population densities permitted under 
the zoning ordinance and plan, that part of the San Fer- 
nando Valley lying within the city limits will accommodate 
900,000 people. A projection of the population curve indi- 
cates that this figure will not be reached until the year 
2000. Should the rate of population increase exceed the 
estimate it would in no way affect the operation of the plan. 
It would merely mean that the urban areas would have to 
be expanded sooner than originally anticipated. When the 
population in a community has grown to a point where the 
number of building sites is limited, its boundaries and urban 
zoning pattern can be expanded to include portions of the 
R-A Districts. 
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This bird’s-eye map shows the position of the 
landscaped drainage channels and parkways 
projected for the future of the San Fernando 
Valley. Four large reservoir parks give well 
distributed opportunity for additional recrea- 
tional facilities. Provision has been made for 
a number of playgrounds, several cemeteries, 
and two airports, one approximately in the 
center of the valley and the other at its eastern 
side between the two northernmost railroad 
lines. At the right is shown the existing trans- 
portation facilities. 


RECREATION PLANS 


Plans have been prepared for improving the appearance of 
the washes when flood control authorities have completed 
their channelization projects. It is proposed that the strips 
bordering the channels be suitably landscaped with native 
trees and shrubs requiring little attention, and in some cases 
to improve these areas with bridle paths and other recrea- 
tional facilities. A circumferential pleasure drive running 
around the edge of the mountains surrounding the valley is 
also proposed. This drive would connect with the Mulhol- 
land Skyline Drive which runs along the top of the Santa 
Monica Mountains to the south. 


Each community has a complete recreation plan based on 
the needs of the population ultimately expected. A com- 
munity center for the grouping of public buildings is also 
proposed. 


HIGHWAY PLAN 


In general, hundred-foot boulevards have long been estab- 
lished on section lines and eighty-foot secondary highways 
on the quarter section lines. To change this pattern now 
would be impracticable. However, a plan of major thorough- 
fares, including limited access highways and parkways, has 
been prepared and superimposed over the existing major 
street pattern. This plan provides for free and easy inter- 
communication among the valley communities and between 
the valley and the rest of the city and metropolitan area. 
The whole highway pattern is woven into the main frame- 
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work of parkways, which is a system of broad, high speed, 
grade separated, highways. Three of these traverse the 
valley east and west—one along the northeastern edge, 
another through the southern part, and a third through the 
center. Two north and south parkways will carry traffic 
from the passes through the mountains ‘to the south to the 
northern outlets of the valley. There will be no grade 
crossings, but ingress and egress facilities will be built a 
mile apart or less. These parkways will accommodate mass 
rapid transit facilities as well as private cars. 


To supplement the parkways, a system of limited access 
highways is planned, with grade crossings at approximately 
every half mile and as few other intersections as possible. 
To accomplish this, a main roadway flanked on each side 
by a service roadway is proposed. 


Two other types of highway facilities included in the plan 
are the hundred-foot boulevards and the eighty-foot boule- 
vards, designed to serve the more local traffic needs of the 
valley, particularly within the communities. They will carry 
the short haul traffic and act as feeders to the limited 
aecess highways and parkways. 


The major thoroughfare plan will accommodate safely and 
expeditiously the traffic that will originate in, or that will 
pass through the San Fernando Valley. Each type of high- 
way has a definite function to perform. The plan, like all 
the other plans that have been prepared is scaled to the 
ultimate population, and in the case of the highways, t 
the anticipated traffic loads. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Landscape architecture is land plan- 
ning, the design of unenclosed space, 
as opposed to architecture, if this is 
taken to be the design of enclosed 
space. The principles which make for 
good landscape design are no different 
from those which make for good archi- 
tecture, sculpture, industrial design, or 
any other art. A discussion of those 
principles has no place here; besides, 
books have been written on the subject 
and it is already adequately covered. 


Unlike painting and sculpture, land- 
scape architecture is a practical art in 
the same way that architecture is. The 
landscape architect aims to wed use 
and beauty. Many are the examples of 
poor landscape design where only one 
or neither has been considered. Roads 
and paths with generous curves not 
only look more pleasant to the eye but 


Landscape Design Data 


By Nelva Margaret Weber 


Miss Weber, a graduate in landscape architecture of 
Illinois Wesleyan University and the University of Illi- 


nois, has, in ten years of practical experience in this 
phase of design, reduced many procedures common to 
all types of work to standard forms, tabulations, etc. 
She has also written for numerous popular and pro- 


fessional magazines. 


” 


are more practical since they “ride 
better. A beautifully molded lawn with 
gentle slopes is better to look at and 
more functional than a flat surface that 
does not drain properly or a very steep 
slope that erodes into deep gullies. Too 
well known to mention is the founda- 
tion planting made up of a choice col- 
lection of evergreens which turns into 
a veritable forest to obscure the house 
facade and shut out all the light. 


In the design and layout of many fea- 
tures of landscape architecture there 
are certain tools, knowledges, or sciences 
which can be of great help to the de- 
signer or detailer. Included is informa- 
tion which is difficult or impractical to 
carry in one’s head, information which 
is easily forgotten unless it is used 
frequently. For ready reference the 
data sheet has proved to be a useful 


form. Do not be misled into thinking 
that landscape data sheets in them- 
selves present a true picture of land- 
scape architecture; neither does a col- 
lection of graphic standards on building 
represent architecture. They do not 
purport to give a complete course in the 
subject and many phases of both archi- 
tecture and landscape architecture can- 
not be reduced to formulae, tables of 
figures, charts, or graphs. Some phases 
of landscape which, in part, lend them- 
selves to this treatment might in- 
clude information on circulation — 
walks, paths, roads, turn-arounds, steps, 
ramps; grading for various kinds of 
surfaces and various kinds of uses; 
service areas—their size, arrangement, 
and use; estimating—earthwork, con- 
struction, planting;, and recreational 
features, both public and private, active 
and passive. 
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ALIGNMENT 


The study of walk, path, and road 
alignment in its simplest form is con- 
cerned with straight lines and curves; 
its problems deal with the direction of 
the straight lines and the size of the 
curves, 

The first study for a walk or road is 
usually a single line made over a topo- 
graphic map; an attempt is made to 
have this line flow with the contours 
rather than run counter to them. Even 
this freehand sketch may be broken 
down into straight lines and curves and 
this is the next step in developing the 
exact alignment. Select any straight 
lines in the study and project them un- 
til they intersect other straight lines. 
These lines are tangents and they meet 
at the P.I. (point of intersection, Fig- 
ure 1). 


The next problem is to discover the 
radii of the curves which appear in the 
study. If the curves are fairly small, 
the easiest way to do this is to draw a 
series of concentric circles on tracing 
Paper. Place the circles over the align- 
ment study and match the curves as 
closely as possible. The center may be 
pricked through with the compass point 
and the radius measured. Also the 
P.T. (point of tangency) and the P.C. 
{point of curvature) are located by 
drawing a perpendicular to the tangent 


meg passes through the center of the 
circle 


For a circle with a very large radius, 





this method is, of course, impractical. 
A carefully drawn freehand curve or 
a curve drawn with a spline line can 
be translated into a circular curve or 
a compound curve made up of two 
or three circular curves. A set of curve 
templates of varying radii is useful in 
determining the size of these curves. 
While not so important for path align- 
ment, for road work it is necessary to 
provide more information so that curves 
and tangents can be laid out in the 
field. For this work some knowledge of 
the geometry and trigonometry of 
curves is necessary (see Figure 2). 


Point A represents the P.C. and point 
B, the P.T. The line VO bisects the 
angles GVB and AOB, the chord AB, 
and the arc ADB; it is perpendicular 
to the chord AB. Angle I is equal to 
angle AOB and angles AOV ‘and VOB 
equal %. AB is called the “long chord.” 
T or the distance AV or VB is called 
the “tangent distance.” The distance 
DF is called the “middle ordinate” and 
DV is called the “external distance.” 
R is the radius of the curve ADB. 


The “degree of curve” or D is the 
angle subtended at the center by an arc 
100’ long. 





— 5730 
This is useful in solving some un- 
knowns, as is demonstrated below: 
5730 
wai 3 


Length of curve L = 100 © 
Pee” 
5730 OD 


By means of trigonometry several un- 
knowns may be found, providing the 
angle I and one distance such as the 
radius, tangent distance, or external 
distance are known or can be safely 
assumed. The following formulae are 
useful (letters refer to Figure 2): 


When the radius and angle I are known: 


> = tan 41 
Tangent distance T = R tan AI 
External distance E — Rsee 421-R 
Long chord C= 2T cos I 
C= 2R sin YI 
Middle ordinate M = R-R eos I 
or M = % Ctan YI 


In case these formulae seem too much 
for those who do not have engineering 
training, let them bear in mind that 
they are merely the solutions of right 
triangles. 

Several engineering books centain use- 
ful curve information in tabular form. 
The angle I is measured very carefully 
with a protractor and tables for this 
angle are consulted. Values for R, L, 
E, and T may be found in this manner. 


The following information should be 
given for each curve: the angle of in- 
tersection, the radius, and the length 
of curve. Other information such as 
degree of curve, tangent distance, and 
external distance are sometimes useful 
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but may be figured by the engineer in 
the field. 


When the curves and tangents are 
drawn carefully on plan and the curve 
data completed, the finished center line 
is “stationed” from left to right. 100- 
foot stations, sometimes 50-foot sta- 
tions if the scale is large, are carefully 
put in with dividers. The stations of 
the P.C.’s and P.T.’s are entered on 
plan. So much for the technical data 
on alignment. 


The landscape architect is perhaps more 
interested in the problem of producing 
pleasing alignment, a matter often 
passed over lightly in engineering cir- 
cles. Actually it may cost no more to 
build an attractive alignment than an 


ungainly one. Pleasing lines are often 
a rather subtle matter of eye; the few 
suggestions included here may help in 
pointing out several things that make 
for better alignment. 


A more pleasing alignment results when 
long curves and short tangents are 
used rather than short curves and long 
tangents (Figures 3 and 4). This is 
not always practical in some level sec- 
tions of the country, but when the land 
is rolling, it is often cheaper. Paths 
can usually be laid out this way with- 
out difficulty. 


Alignment is more pleasant when re- 
verse curves are connected by a short 
tangent rather than joined directly 
(Figures 5 and 6). In road work this 


tangent has an additional value in that 
it is used for reversing the direction of 
the road super-elevation, or “banking.” 


Curves, especially those of short radii, 
are pleasanter if they are joined to the 
tangent by a short transitional curve 
of long radius (Figures 7 and 8). 


Be careful about the direction of the 
tangent. It should suggest the line of 
progress and not proceed out of direc- 
tion. 


Avoid putting a tangent between two 
curves going in the same direction. 
This gives a “back-breaker” effect (Fig- 
ures 9 and 10). 


Keep the profile in mind while laying 
out horizontal curves. 






































PROFILES AND VERTICAL CURVES 


A profile of a path or road is made 
from an alignment drawn on a topo- 
graphic map or plan (see Figure 11). 
For study purposes it is usually suffi- 
cient to plot a profile of the center line. 
The easiest way to transfer the center 
line information from the topographic 
map to the profile sheet is by means of 
a strip of paper tape such as that used 
In adding machines. Carefully mark 
the stations on the tape. Starting at 
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the beginning or left-hand side of the 
plan, place the tape against the center 
line so that the first station mark on 
the tape corresponds with the first sta- 
tion on plan. On the tape, mark all 
existing information needed for the pro- 
file: existing contours, streams, bridges, 
crossroads, etc. Estimate the elevations 
of tops of knolls and bottoms of depres- 


sions and record these on the tape. 


Take off all of the center line informa- 
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tion in this manner, holding the tape 
against the center line and matching 
the stations exactly (see Figure 12). 


The next step is to plot up the informa- 
tion recorded on the tape. For this pur- 
pose, use profile or cross-section paper 
marked off both horizontally and verti- 
cally with an appropriate number of 
divisions. Decide on the scales at which 
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the profile is to be drawn. For the pur- 
pose of study the vertical scale is often 
exaggerated ten times; for example: 
horizontal scale, 1” — 20’; vertical scale, 
1” —2’. Horizontal scale naturally re- 
mains the same as the plan. Choose 
a datum elevation below the lowest ele- 
vation on the profile and mark the sta- 
tions and the elevations at convenient 
intervals on the profile paper. Fasten 
the paper tape along the datum line 
so that the stations coincide. With T 
square and triangle, project up each 
mark on the paper tape and indicate 
each elevation with a dot in the proper 
location. Draw in streams, structures, 
etc., at their correct elevations and 
connect the elevation points with a 
dash line. This gives a complete profile 
of the existing conditions along the 
center line (see Figure 13). 


In studying the proposed profile line, 
a spool of thread, a paper of straight 
pins, and a rubber band are very use- 
ful. Tie the end of the thread to the 
rubber band and fasten the rubber 
band to the drafting board off the left- 
hand side of the profile sheet. Use the 
thread as the proposed profile line, with 
pins to mark the peaks and depressions. 
A weight on the thread at the right- 
hand end of the sheet will keep it taut 
and give an accurate picture of the new 
profile. Adjust the pins until the grades 
are workable and there appears to be 
a reasonable balance between cut and 
fill; then the proposed profile line is 
drawn in. Each P.V.I. (point of verti- 
cal intersection) is marked with its 
proper elevation and station; each 
ascending and descending line is marked 
with its gradient. Starting with the 
left-hand side, ascending lines are 
marked +% and descending lines are 
marked —%. Gradient is equal to the 
vertical difference between P.V.I.’s di- 
vided by the horizontal distance, or 


Vertical difference 


Gradient = Horizontal distance 
The remaining step is to add vertical 
curves. In road profiles the length of 
vertical curve is based on sight dis- 
tance, a subject which is too involved 
to be treated here. In the case of both 
roads and paths with raised curbs, 
proper drainage of vertical curves in 
depressions must be considered. The 
sum of the two grades is a general 
guide to the maximum length vertical 
curve which will still give positive 
drainage. For example, with a —3% 
grade and a +2% grade, a 500-foot 
vertical curve is the longest that would 
provide good drainage. In general, steep 
gradients require a long vertical curve 
and gentle gradients a shorter curve. 


A pleasant effect is usually obtained 
by having the vertical curve as long as 
is expedient with good drainage and a 
reasonable amount of cut or fill. An 
average length of vertical curve for 
paths might vary from 50 to 200 feet 
while curves on high-speed roads might 
vary from 400 to 1,000 feet. 


After choosing the length of the curves, 
they are drawn in at each P.V.I. on 
the profile. A vertical curve is an arc 
of a parabola and, in order to draw it 
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correctly, it is necessary to determine 
the location of point E (Figure 14). 
Here the vertical curve is 400 feet long; 
200 feet measured horizontally on each 
side of BG, a line drawn vertically 
from the P.V.I. This curve is tangent 
at points A and C. A simple method 
of finding the location of point E is to 
connect A and C with a straight line. 
Point E is always halfway between 
points B and F. A French curve is the 
best instrument for drawing vertical 
curves. Adjust the curve until it passes 
through point E and is tangent at 
point C (Figure 15). The end of the 
curve where the radii are becoming 
increasingly smaller is used at E and 
the end where the radii are becoming 
increasingly larger is used at C. When 
one-half is drawn, the position of the 
curve is reversed and the remaining 
half is drawn in. 


For careful work, the location of E is 
figured mathematically by using the 
formula MC = 1g: MC or middle coor- 
dinate is the distance BE (Figure 14) ; 
1 is the length of the vertical curve 


expressed in stations (4 for a 400-foot 
curve); and g is the algebraic differ- 





ence of the two grades to be connected 
by the vertical curve (+ 4.0 —(—3.0) 
=7). In Figure 4, MC =“ or 31%’, 
Measure down 3%’ vertically from the 
P.V.I. to find E and draw in the curve 
as before. 


Sometimes it is necessary to find ele. 
vations on the vertical curve at other 
points than the center. This may be 
done very quickly by using the slide 
rule as follows (Figure 16): on the A 
scale, set up the algebraic difference in 
grades (6). (+ 3.0 — (—3.0) ). Di- 
rectly below it on the B scale, set 8, 
Adjust the indicator to read one-half 
the length of the vertical curve (2) on 
the C scale; directly above it on the A 
scale is the MC (3). Suppose it were 
necessary to find the distance XY, the 
offset 150’ from the tangent point A. 
With the slide rule in its present posi- 
tion, it is possible to read off any num- 
ber of relationships such as this. On 
the C scale, read the distance in sta- 
tions from the tangent, in this case 1.5; 
directly above it on the A scale will be 
the length of the offset from the tangent 
to the curve, XY, or 1.69’. This may be 
represented in tabular form. 
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In road work vertical curves are gen- 
erally used at each P.V.I. where the 
difference in grades is .5% or more. 


When the proposed profile is completed 
it is often necessary to transfer this 


| 





1.5 (150’) Any distance from the point of | 


tangency 


information to the alignment plan. 
This is best done by first locating the 
P.V.I.’s on plan by stations. Then in- 
terpolate to find the location of each 
proposed contour. Elevations on verti- 
cal curves must be taken directly from 





the profile; to increase the accuracy, 
they may be redrawn and exaggerated 
vertically ten times. This method may 
also be used in finding the approximate 
location of high points and low points 
on a vertical curve. Or the complete 
proposed profile may be taken off on 
paper tape as described earlier in this 
discussion. Transfer the information 
from the tape to the plan, taking care 
to match the stations exactly. 





ESTIMATING TOPSOIL FOR PLANTING 


The following list gives the amount of 
topsoil required for the planting of va- 
rious types and sizes of plant material 
including a majority of the species used 
in landscape work in eastern United 
States. 


In preparing an accurate estimate of 
the amount of topsoil required for a 
planting contract, it is necessary to 
figure topsoil for each size and type of 
plant. The unit of topsoil required for 
planting one tree, shrub, or vine of a 
particular size and type is given, to- 


required, multiply the number of plants 
of a given size by the unit of topsoil 
given in the table. This unit allows for 
a sufficient amount with which to build 
an adequate saucer around the outer 
edges of the plant pit. No deduction is 
made for the volume of earth in the 
plant ball. 


The unit of topsoil is based on the fol- 
lowing sizes of plant pits: 


A tree or shrub with a ball less than 
4 feet in diameter is planted in a pit, 
the diameter of which is 2 times the 
diameter of the ball and 6 inches 


9 inches deeper than the ball. 


A tree with a ball over 5 feet in 
diameter is planted in a pit, the 
diameter of which is 1% times the 
diameter of the ball and 12 inches 
deeper than the ball. 


A bare root tree or shrub is planted 
in a pit, the diameter of which is 2 
times the spread of the roots and 
6 inches deeper than the roots. 


A vine or ground cover plant is set 
in a pit 12 inches in diameter and 12 
inches deep. 








gether with some of the common species 
included in that bracket. 
ture follows the 1942 edition of “Stand- 
ardized Plant Names;” names in paren- 
theses are those used in common nurs- 


ery practice. To find the total amount 


I. 


A. 


DECIDUOUS PLANTS 
Major Shade Trees 
8’-10’ high B.R. 


Topsoil 1.18 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit 1 sq. yd. 
Acer rubrum 


latanus acerifolia (orientalis) 


Quercus borealis (rubra) 


Quercus coccinea 
Quercus palustris 
Ulmus americana 


8’-10’ high B. & B. 


Nomencla- 


Topsoil i 1.45 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit 2.2 sq. yds. 
Acer rubrum 

Acer saccharum 

Ginkgo biloba 

Gleditsia triacanthos 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Platanus acerifolia (orientalis) 
Quercus borealis (rubra) 
Quercus coccinea 


Quercus palustris 


20” Ball: Pilia europaea (vulgaris) 
Tilia tomentosa 

Topsoil 56 cu. yds. Ulmus americana 

Area of Pit 1 sq. yd. Ulmus procera (campestris) 


Ginkgo biloba 
24” Ball: 


Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit 
Betula lenta 


1.4 sq. yds. 


Koelreuteria paniculata 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
Liriodendron tulipifera 


30” Ball: 

Topsoil 1.45 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit 
Fagus grandifolia (americana) 
Fagus sylvatica 


2”-214” cal. B.R. 

Topsoil — 1.31 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit —2 sq. yds. 
Acer rubrum 


2.2 sq. yds. 


Acer saccharum 


3”-314” cal. B. & P.— 
36” Ball 


Topsoil — 2.09 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit —3 sq. yds. 
Acer rubrum 

Acer saccharum 

Gleditsia triacanthos 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Platanus acerifolia (orientalis) 
Quercus borealis (rubra) 
Quercus coccinea 

Quercus palustris 

Tilia europaea (vulgaris) 
Tilia tomentosa 

Ulmus americana 

Ulmus procera (campestris) 


3”-3'” cal. B. & P.— 
42” Ball—Collected 


Topsoil — 3.21 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit — 4.2 sq. yds. 


Quercus borealis (rubra) 


3¥,”-4” cal. B & P.— 


Gleditsia triacanthos 

Platanus acerifolia (orientalis) 

Quercus borealis (rubra) Acer rubrum 
Quercus coccinea Gleditsia triacanthos 
Quercus palustris 

Ulmus americana Quercus coccinea 

ww 

2”-2,” cal. B. & B— 

27” Ball 42” Ball 

Topsoi! — 1.18 cu. yds. 


Area of Pit —1.8 aq. yds. 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
ndron tulipifera 
Quercus borealis (rubra) 


2¥,”-3” cal. B & P.— 
30” Ball 


Liriox 


Topsoil — 3.21 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 4.2 sq. yds. 
Acer rubrum 

Ginkgo biloba 

Gleditsia triacanthos 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Platanus acerifolia (orientalis) 


deeper than the ball. 


ball 4 to 5 feet in 
diameter inclusive is planted in a 
pit, the diameter of which is 1% 
times the diameter of the ball and 


A tree with a 


Quercus borealis (rubra) 
Quercus coccinea 

Quercus palustris 

Tilia europaea (vulgaris) 
Tilia tomentosa 

Ulmus americana 

Ulmus procera (campestris) 


314,”-4” cal. B & P.— 
48” Ball—Collected 
Topsoil — 3.92 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 5.2 sq. yds. 
Acer rubrum 

Gleditsia triacanthos 

Quercus borealis (rubra) 
Quercus coccinea 

Quercus palustris 

Ulmus americana 


4”-5” cal. B. & P.— 
48” Ball 


Topsoil — 3.92 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit —5.2 sq. yds. 
Acer rubrum 

Gleditsia triacanthos 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
Liriodendron tulipifera 
Platanus acerifolio (orientalis) 
Quercus borealis (rubra) 
Quercus coccinea 

Quercus palustris 

Tilia europaea (vulgaris) 
Tilia tomentosa : 
Ulmus americana 

Ulmus procera (campestris) 


4”.5” cal. B. & P.— 
54” Ball—Collected 


Topsoil — 4.9 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 5.5 sq. yds. 
Acer rubrum 

Gleditsia triacanthos 

Platanus acerifolia (orientalis) 
Quercus borealis (rubra) 
Quercus coccinea 

Quercus palustris 

Ulmus americana 


5”-6” cal. B. & P.— 
60” Ball 


Topsoil — 5.79 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 6.5 sq. yds. 
Platanus acerifolia (orientalis) 
Quercus borealis (rubra) 





The area of the plant pit in square 
yards is given for each group since it is 
useful in estimating the amount of 
mulch, lime, fertilizer, etc., spread over 
the plant pit. 


Quercus palustris 

Tilia europaea (vulgaris) 
Tilia tomentosa 

Ulmus americana 

Ulmus procera (campestris) 


5”-6” cal. B. & P.— 
72” Ball—Collected 


Topsoil 
Area of Pit 
Acer rubrum 
Gleditsia triacanthos 


- 7.66 cu. yds. 


7 sq. yds. 


Platanus acerifolia (orientalis) 
Quercus borealis (rubra) 
Quercus coccinea 

Quercus palustris 

Ulmus americana 


6”-7” cal. B. & P.— 
78” Ball—Collected 


Topsoil - 9.67 cu. yds, 

Area of Pit — 8.3 sq. yds. 
Acer rubrum 

Gleditsia triacanthos 

Platanus acerifolia (orientalis) 
Quercus palustris 

Ulmus americana 


Secondary or Understory 
Trees 


5’-6’ high B. & B.—20” ball 


Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1 sq. yd. 
Amelanchier canadensis 
Betula populifolia-collected 
Carpinus betulus 

Cetcis canadensis 

Cornus florida 

Cornus florida rubra 
Cornus mas 

Crataegus in variety 
Halesia carolina (tetraptera) 
Magnolia in variety 

Malus in variety 

Photinia villosa 

Styrax japonica 

Viburnum prunifolium 


Exception— 


Betula populifolia, nursery grown; 
18” ball. 

Topsoil — .46 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 8 sq. yd. 








§’-8’ high B. & B.—24” ball 
Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yds. 
Amelanchier canadensis 

Betula populifolia-collected 
Carpinus betulus 

Cercis canadensis 

Cornus florida 

Cornus florida rubra 

Cornus mas 

Crataegus in variety 

Halesia carolina (tetraptera) 
Malus in variety 

Photinia villosa 

Styrax japonica 

Viburnum prunifolium 


Exceptions—20” Ball: 
Topsoil 56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit 
Betula populifolia 


26” Ball: 

Topsoil — 1.09 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit 1.6 sq. yds. 
Magnolia in variety 


28” Ball: 
Topsoil — 1.26 cu. yds. 


Area of Pit —2 sq. yds. 
Crataegus in variety-collected 


—1 sq. yd. 


Viburnum prunifolium-collected 


30” Ball: 

Topsoil — 1.45 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 2.2 sq. yds. 
Magnolia in variety-collected 


8’-10 high B. & P.— 
30” ball 
Topsoil 1.45 cu. 
Area of Pit — 2.2 sq. yds. 
Amelanchier canadensis 


yds. 


Betula populifolia-collected 
Carpinus betulus 
Cornus florida 
Halesia carolina (tetraptera) 
Malus in variety 


Styrax japonica 


Exceptions—24” Ball: 
Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yds. 
Betula populifolia 


32” Ball: 

Topsoil — 1.65 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit — 2.5 sq. yds. 
Crataegus in variety 


36” Ball: 

Topsoil — 2.09 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit —3 sq. yds. 

Crataegus in variety-collected except 
C. Crusgalli 

Magnolia in variety 

Viburnum prunifolium-collected 


42” Ball: 

Topsoil — 3.21 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit — 4.2 sq. yds. 
Crataegus crusgalli-collected 


48” Ball: 

Topsoil — 3.92 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit —5.2 sq. yds. 
Magnelia in variety-collected 


Deciduous Shrubs 
15”-18” high B.R. 


Topsoil — .037 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — .085 sq. yd. 
Rosa in variety 


18”-24” high B.R. 


Topsoil — .098 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — .2 sq. yd. 
Rosa in variety 


18”-24” high B. & B.— 
15” Ball 


Topsoil — .27 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 55 sq. yd. 

Deciduous Azaleas in variety 

2’-3' high B.R. 

Topsoil — .17 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .22 #q. yd. 

Aecanthopanax sieboldianus 
(pentaphyllum) 

Aronia in variety 
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Berberis in variety 

Chaenomeles lagenaria (Cydonis 
japonica) 

Clethra alnifolia 

Cornus-bush varieties 

Deutzia in variety 

Forsythia in variety 

Ilex verticillata 

Ligustrum in variety 

Lonicera in variety 

Philadelphus in variety 

Rhus in variety 

Robinia hisbida 

Rosa in variety 

Viburnum in variety; 
prunifolium 

Weigela in variety 


2’-3’ high B. & B.—18” Ball 

Topsoil — .39 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .8 sq. yd. 

Deciduous Azaleas in variety 

Myrica pensylvanicum (caroliniensis) - 
collected 

Vaccinium corymbosum-coliected 


Exceptions—12” Ball: 
Topsoil — .17 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .35 sq. yd. 
Cornus racemosa (paniculata) 
Viburnum prunifolium 


3’-4’ high B.R. 

Topsoil .27 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit —’.24 sq. yd. 
See list under 2’-3’ high B.R. 


3’-4’ high B. & B.—15” Ball 
Topsoil — .27 cu. yd. 


Area of Pit — .55 sq. yd. 


Cornus racemosa (paniculata) 


except V. 


Syringa vulgaris 
Viburnum prunifolium 


Exceptions—20” Ball: 

Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit—1 sq. yd. 

Deciduous Azaleas in variety 3'-344’ 
high 

Myrica pensylvanica (caroliniensis) - 
collected 

Vaccinium corymbosum-collected 


22” Ball: 

Topsoil — .68 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.2 sq. yds. 

Deciduous Azaleas in variety 314’-4’ 
high-collected 

4’-5’ high B.R. 

Topsoil — .39 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .35 sq. yd. 

Elaeagnus in variety 

Euonymus alatus 

H amamelis in variety 

Ilex verticillata 

Ligustrum in variety 

Lindera benzoin (Benzoin aestivale) 

Philadelphus in variety 

Rhamnus in variety 

Viburnum in variety (except V. 
prunifolium) 

Weigela in varietn 

4’-5’ high B. & B.—18” Ball 

Topsoil — .39 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .8 sq. yd. 

Amelanchier canadensis 

Syringa vulgaris 

Viburnum prunifolium 


Exceptions—22” Ball 


Topsoil — .68 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — 1.2 sq. yds. 
Vaccinium corymbosum-collected 


5’-6’ high B.R. 

Topsoil — .53 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .55 sq. yd. 

See list for 4’-5’ B.R. shrubs 

5’-6’ high B. & B.—20” Ball 
Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit —1 sq. yd. 
Amelanchier canadensis 

Syringa vulgaris 

Viburnum prunifolium 


Exceptions—24” Ball: 
Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yds. 
Vaccinium corymbosum-collected 
Viburnum prunifolium-collected 


D. 





Vines and Ground Covers 
Topsoil — .037 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .085 sq. yd. 
Ampelopsis 

Celastrus 

Hedera helix 

Lonicera japonica halliana 
Pachysandra terminalis 
Parthenocissus 

Rosa—climbing and trailing varieties 
Wistaria 


EVERGREEN MATERIAL 


Evergreen Trees 

Abies 

Juniperus 

Picea 

Pinus 

Tsuga 

5’-6’ high B. & B.—20” Ball 
Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit —1 sq. yd. 

6’-8’ high B. & B.—24” Ball 
Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yds. 


8’-10’ high B. & P.— 
30” Ball 

Topsoil — 1.45 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit — 2.2 sq. yds. 
Varieties of Taxus 


1. Standard Types 


Taxus cuspidata 


2'4’-3’ spread B. & B.— 
20” Ball 

Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit —1 sq. yd. 


3Y,’-4’ spread B. & B.— 
24” Ball 


Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yd. 


4’-5’ spread B. & P.— 
27” Ball 


Topsoil — 1.18 cu. yds. 
Area of Pit — 1.8 sq. yds. 


5’-6’ spread B. & P.— 
30” Ball 

Topsoil — 1.45 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 2.2 sq. yds. 


2. Spreading Types 


Taxus baccata repandens 
Taxus brevifolia (cuspidata brevi- 
folia) 


15”-18” spread B. & B.— 
15” Ball 


Topsoil — .27 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — .55 sq. yd. 


18”-24” spread B. & B.— 
18” Ball 


Topsoil — .39 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — .8 sq. yd. 


2Y,’-3’ spread B. & 
20” Ball 

Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit —1 sq. yd. 


3Y,’-4’ spread B. & 
24” Ball 

Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yds. 
3. Upright Types 


Taxus cuspidata capitate 
Taxus media Hatfield 
Taxus media Hicks 


18”-24” high B. & B.— 
15” Ball 

Topsoil — .27 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 55 sq. yd. 
2’-2',’ high B. & B.— 
18” Ball 

Topsoil — .39 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .8 sq. yd. 


2¥,’-3’ high B. & B.— 





20” Ball 
Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — 1 sq. yd. 


Broad-Leaved Evergreens 


18”-24” high B. & B.— 
15” Ball 


Topsoil — .27 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — .55 sq. yd. 
Azalea—evergreen varieties 
Kalmia latifolia 

Pieris floribunda 


Exception—12” Ball: 
Topsoil — .15 cu.yd. 

Area of Pit 
Ilex glabra 


2’-3’ high B. & B.—18” Ball 
Topsoil — .39 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .8 sq. yd. 

Azalea — evergreen varieties 

Ilex glabra 214’-3’ high 

Kalmia latifolia 

Pieris floribunda 

Pieris japonica 

Rhododendron in variety—214’-3' high 


— .35 eq. yd. 


Exceptions—15” Ball: 
Topsoil — .27 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .55 sq. yd. 

Ilex crenata 2’-3’ high 

Ilex glabra 2’-214’ high 


16” Ball: 
Topsoil — .31 cu. yd. 
Area of Pit — .62 sq. yd. 


Rhododendron carolinianum — 2’-24' 
high 

Rhododendron catawbiense — 2’.2%4’ 
high 


Rhododendron maximum—2’-2}4" high 


20” Ball 

Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit —1 sq. yd. 

Kalmia latifolia 2’-3’ high-colleeted 


3’-4’ high B. & B.—22” Ball 
Topsoil — .68 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.2 sq. yds. 

Kalmia latifolia 

Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
Rhododendron in variety 


Exceptions—18” Ball: 
Topsoil — .39 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — .8 sq. yd. 

Ilex crenata 


24” Ball: 

Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yds. 
Kalmia latifolia — collected 


4’-5’ high B. & B.—24” Ball 
Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yds. 
Rhododendron in variety 


Exception—22” Ball: 
Topsoil — .68 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.2 sq. yds. 
Ilex crenata 


5’-6’ B. & B.—28” Ball 
Topsoil — 1.26 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 2 sq. yds. 
Rhododendron in variety 


Exceptions—20” Ball: 
Topsoil — .56 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit —1 sq. yd. 

Ilex opaca 


24” Ball: 

Topsoil — .81 cu. yd. 

Area of Pit — 1.4 sq. yds. 
Ilex crenata 


6’-8’ high B. & B.—30” Ball 
Topsoil — 1.45 cu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 2.2 sq. yds. 

Ilex crenata 

Rhododendron maximum 


Exception—26” Ball: 
Topsoil — 1.09 eu. yds. 

Area of Pit — 1.6 aq. yds. 
Ilex opaca 


AS: 
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MODULAR PLANNING REPORT 


Motivated to a considerable extent by 
the Metal Window Institute’s action in 
September, 1944—-standardizing all sol- 
id section commercial projected and 
pivoted steel sash on a modular basis— 
other manufacturing groups are mov- 
ing toward coordinating dimensions of 
building products to reduce or eliminate 
field cutting. 

The Structural Clay Products Institute 
has already presented a summary cover- 
ing latest developments subsequent to 
August 31, 1944) in dimensional co- 
ordination as it applies to the building 
materials generally, and to brick and 
tile manufacturers particularly. The 
summary in brief: 

Wood Windows and Doors 

National Door Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation announces that a catalog illustrat- 
ing modular sizes for double hung wood 
windows and wood doors will soon be 
available for general distribution. This 
action, together with similar actions 
taken by masonry industries, will en- 
able architects to obtain modular prod- 
ucts for the construction of the entire 
exterior shell of masonry buildings. 
Concrete Masonry 

Concrete masonry manufacturers are 
now converting to modular sizes based 
on a nominal face size of 8” x 16” with 
a standard mortar joint of %”, making 
actual face size of the units 75”x 
1556”. 

Structural Clay Products 

Brick and tile manufacturers’ produc- 
tion is limited by war restrictions, so 
that they are able to plan only for post- 
war action. “Three sizes of modular 
brick are included in the proposed speci- 
fications for modular sizes of structural 
clay products. The actual dimensions 


' of these brick are based on nominal 


dimensions which include the thickness 
of the standard mortar joint with which 
the unit is designed to be laid; that is, 
to determine the actual dimensions of 
a modular brick, subtract the standard 
joint thickness from each of the three 
outside nominal dimensions.” The nom- 
inal sizes of each of the three brick 
included in the specification, together 
with the actual sizes, based on 14-inch, 
%-inch, and %-inch standard mortar 
joints, are given below: 








No. Nominal Actual Size 
Di Ze 
1” 3%” 1%” 
Joint Joint Joint 
2°6x4x8 23%x3%%4 2144x35% 23 /i16ex3% 
x7% x7% x7% 
X4 234x334 254x3% 2%x3l% 
x7%4 x75 x7% 
4x4x 334x334 354x356 3144x31% 
x73 x75g x7% 


Modular sizes agreed upon in various 
' Tegions of the country are based upon 


the above table. 


_ Architects, it was reported, have shown 


a lively interest and cooperation in pro- 
gressive action toward dimensional co- 
Local meetings on the sub- 
ject, sponsored by Producers’ Council 
chapters, were held in April of this 
year in several midwestern cities. 





COLD CATHODE FLUORESCENT LAMPS 


A cold cathode, low voltage, fluorescent 
lamp, the “Colovolt,” has been devel- 
oped by the General Luminescent Corp., 
638 Federal St., Chicago 5, Ill. Prior 
to this development, cold cathode lamps 
were only operable on high voltages; 
the new Colovolt is said to operate 
on from 110-125 volts, 60 cycles, A.C.; 
power factor 99% corrected; starts in- 
stantly without flickering; has a life 
expectancy of 10,000 hours even when 
lamp is constantly turned on and off. 
Photo shows the “Simplicity” lighting 
unit employing standard 93” Colovolt 
lamps, requiring no reflector; this unit 
may be used to make an 8-ft. unit or 
continuous line lighting in multiples of 
8 feet. 





FOR STEEL WINDOWS 


Mastic surrounds or inserts for simpler 
steel window installation in concrete 
are made of galvanized rust-resisting 


ixon by the William Bayley Co. of 
Springfield, Ohio. Advantages: win- 


dows can be erected at any tempera- 
ture, and glazing can be done imme- 
diately; plastic fill placed in the sur- 
round is also a caulking compound; the 
continuous surround with mastic fill 
around opening serves as expansion or 
contraction joint; keeps windows firm. 





STEREOSCOPIC VIEWPOINT 


Binocular and magnified vision (all in 
one look) are said to be possible with 
the “Twin Reader”—a hand magnifier 
with dual lenses of fine optical glass. 
For pocket-carrying, you can fold it 
up like a pair of spectacles. Edroy 
Products Co., 480 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. 


Products Progress 





NEW ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 


“Softone” acoustical units made from 
finely ground cork can be cemented di- 
rectly on a solid backing, possess a high 
coefficient of noise reduction, and are 
incombustible, say the manufacturers, 
American-Franklin-Olean Tile Co., 
Lansdale, Pa. Since the material is 
“non-breathing,” dirt is not absorbed 
into its surface. 

This firm also makes “Softone” acous- 
tical plaster, shipped as a powder to be 
mixed with water at the job site. It 
can be applied directly to wood, con- 
crete, metal, rock lath, or ordinary 
scratch coat without mechanical aid. 


ANYONE CAN LETTER 


A new gadget, the “Letterite,” is likely 
to make a skilled letterer out of anyone 
who uses it. Its designer is an archi- 
tect, Llewellyn Price of Fort Washing- 
ton, Pa., who says the instrument “con- 
sists of 5 graduates sets of 7 (and 1) 
apertures incorporated with a standard 
8” 45° drafting triangle. It will pro- 
duce capitals and lower case letters 
and numbers in approximate sizes as 
follows: 1/8”, 3/16”, 1/4”, 7/16”, and 
5/8”, with punctuation marks, mathe- 
matical symbols, ete.” 


” 

















COMPRESSED AIR SAW 


A new air-driven power saw is pre- 
dicted to be of valuable service in con- 
struction calling for large scale saw 
operation. Weighing only 42 lbs., it has 
a cutting capacity of 24” with a 3% 
H.P. motor at 90 cu. ft. of air at 90 lbs. 
pressure. Less power, greater strength, 
and faster cutting action are said to be 
obtained by use of a narrow kerf with 
only 4 teeth; it cuts through soft wood 
on an average of about 1 inch per sec- 
ond—through hard wood in almost 
double this time. Lombard Governor 
Corp., Ashland, Mass. 


BRICKLAYERS’ DELIGHT 


A mortar cement said to meet all re- 
quirements as to plasticity, yield, water 
retention, durability, smoothness, and 
strength desired by bricklayers, masons, 
and masonry contractors, is announced 
by Universal Atlas Cement Co., 135 E. 
42 St., New York City 17. The new 
product complies with Federal govern- 
ment and A.S.T.M. specifications. 
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Ash Disposal 

1-19. Bulletin No. 1244, 4-page illus- 
trated folder. Information on “Dura- 
bilt” vacuum ash conveyor system to 
deliver, automatically, dry ash to stor- 
age tank, railroad car, pile or fill—for 
industrial plants. Installations, details. 
Chicago Fire Brick Co. 


Auditorium and Theater Equipment 


22-08. Architects’ Visual Equipment 
Handbook, Bell & Howell. (Reviewed 
in May.) 

Cement 


3-28. Atlas Duraplastic, Universal At- 
las Cement Co. (Reviewed in May.) 
3-32. Light from Floors Speeds War 
Production, Universal Atlas Cement 
Co. (Reviewed in May.) 


Communication Systems 

3-33. Catalog and Handbook of Elec- 
trical Signals (No. 61), Faraday Elec- 
tric Corp. (Reviewed in May.) 

3-30. Faraday-Dudley Watch Report 
System, Stanley & Patterson Division 
of Faraday Electric Corp. (Reviewed 
in May.) 


Concrete 
3-35. Flexicore Floor and Roof Slabs, 
Price Brothers Co. (Reviewed in May.) 


Construction Units 


3-34. Unit Offices (BM281-A), Johns- 
Manville Corp. (Reviewed in May.) 
Doors 


4-23. Bilco Doors for Special Services, 
Bileco Co. (Reviewed in May.) 

4-25. Manual of Veneered Doors (No. 
42), A.I.A. 19-E-12, 18 pages. Con- 
struction standards, special features, 
and data on wood doors: standard and 
special paneled and glazed; flush or 
sanitary; X-ray or lead-lined flush; 
fireproof wood; sound insulating. De- 
tail drawings. Hardwood Products 
Corp. 

4-24. Robertson Vertical Lift Doors, H. 
H. Robertson Co. (Reviewed in May.) 
4-22. Modernfold, Architects’ File, 16- 
M, A.l.A., New Castle Products. (Re- 
viewed in May.) 


Drafting Room Equipment 
4-21. Simplified Print Making (AD201), 


Ozalid Products Division of General 
Aniline and Film Corp. (Reviewed in 
May.) 


Electrical Equipment 

5-11. War Model Busduct Distribution 
Systems for Light and Power (Supp. 
to Bulletin 65), A.J.A. File 31-C-66, 
Frank Adam Electric Co. (Reviewed 
in May.) 

5-10. Disinfectaire (Catalog 544), Art 
Metal Co. (Reviewed in May.) 

5-12. Signaling Systems and Devices, 
A.l.A. File 31-1, Cat. 17 (Jan. 1939 is- 
sue), Auth Electrical Specialty Co., Inc. 
(Reviewed in May.) 

5-13. Wire Ahead for Better Living 
(ER-44-1), National Electrical Manu- 
facturers Assn. (Reviewed in May.) 


Expansion Joints 

5-14. Expansion Joints (1942 catalog), 
A.l.A. File 4 E 11, 12-page illustrated 
booklet on expansion joints for concrete 
and general construction—premoulded 
asphalt, fiber, cork, cork-rubber, sponge 
rubber, self-expanding cork, waterstop 
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acturers’ Literature 








Specifications. Data on 


expansion. 
“Para-Plastic,” asphaltic rubber com- 
pound, hot-poured for sealing creviees. 
Servicised Products Corp. 


Finishes 


6-19. Porceliron, A.I.A. 15-h-2, folder 
of data sheets on uses of weatherproof 
porcelain enamel as an architectural 
material: for steel shutters; hospital, 
kitchen, and bath wall panels and fix- 
tures; over brick and steel surfaces; 
store fronts, etc. Ingram-Richardson 
Manufacturing Co. 


Fire Extinguishing Equipment 


6-17. Cardox Fire Extinguishing Sys- 
tems, Cardox Corp. (Reviewed in May.) 


Fireplaces and Equipment 


6-21. Book of Successful Fireplaces, 
A.l.A. 14, 80-page illustrated booklet. 
Price 50 cents per copy; free to archi- 
tects. Data on planning and building 
outdoor or indoor fireplaces and on fire- 
place equipment. Detail drawings, di- 
mension tables, construction sketches. 
Donley Bros. Co. 


Flooring and Floor Coverings 


6-13. Ideas: Portfolios of Practical 
Suggestions for Modernizing Business 
Interiors (14% 211). Data on food 
stores, beauty shops, drug stores, res- 
taurants, florist shops, and shoe stores, 
developed in collaboration with leading 
trade association in each field. -General 
suggestions for improving each type of 
store; material on use of linoleum as 
floor covering, etc., and on linoleum- 
type wall covering. Armstrong Cork 
Co. 


Glass 

7-23. Glass, A.I.A. File 26-A, 24-page 
illustrated booklet. Descriptive catalog 
of glass products, their uses, suggested 
and standard specifications, etc., from 
window and plate glass to “Thermo- 
pane” and wire glass. Charts, compari- 
“i tables. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
10. 

7-20. Don Graf’s Technical Sheets on 
Thermopane, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. (Reviewed in May.) 


Glass Block 

7-22. Methods of Replacing Worn-Out 
Windows with Insulux Glass Block, 24- 
page booklet. Photographs and details 
of industrial installations showing use 
of glass block to replace large or small 
metal windows in 12” and 8” walls, con- 
tinuous metal, and arched head wood 
windows. Short form specifications, 
technical data, block designs and sizes. 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


7-17. 1944 Owens-Illinois Insulux Glass 
Block, A.I.A. File 10-F, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co. (Reviewed in May.) 


Glazing Equipment 
7-13. Modern Glazing with Truscon 
Tite-Lite (Bulletin 558), A.I.A. File 
26-B-2, Truscon Laboratories, Inc. (Re- 
viewed in May.) 


Glues 

7-18. Cold-Setting Phenolic Resin Glue 
XC-17613 (J-487), Bakelite Corp. (Re- 
viewed in May.) 

7-21. Plaskon Resin Glue, Plaskon 
Division, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
(Reviewed in May.) 








Gypsum and Gypsum Products 

7-19. Guide for Use and Application of 
Celo-Rok Gypsum Products, Celotex 
Corp. (Reviewed in May.) 

7-25. 2” Solid Partition, A.J.A. File 
20-B-31, 8-page pamphlet on non-load- 
bearing partition of 2” “Rocklath” gyp- 
sum base and plaster, for homes, apart- 
ments, offices, hospitals, schools, ete, 
Step-by-step construction illustrated; 
short form specifications; assembly de- 
tails. United States Gypsum Co. 


Heating 

8-45. A Primer on Space Heaters, 12- 
page illustrated booklet (4x8%). Defi- 
nition of a space heater, description of 
parts, uses. Evans Products Co., Evan- 
air Division. 

Insulation 

9-25. Novoid Cork Insulation, 106 
pages, illustrated. Portfolio of A.I.A. 
File material on cork used as roof in- 
sulation, as construction material for 
cold-storage facilities, pipe covering 
and tank lagging, etc.; mineral wool 
board. Charts, tables, detail drawings. 
Cork Import Corp. 

9-27. PC Foamglas Insulation for 
Roofs, 12-page illustrated booklet on 
advantages and features of “PC Foam- 
glas” as insulation for flat deck-roofs, 
concrete under built-up roofing, ete. 
Chart for computing “U” value re- 
quired to prevent condensation; table 
of heat transmission (U); installation 
specifications. Pittsburgh Corning Corp. 
9-24. Heat and Sound Insulation, A.].A. 
File 37-A-B-G, Universal Zonolite In- 
sulation Co. (Reviewed in May.) 


Kitchen Equipment 

11-02. Ebco Dishwashing Sinks, A.1.A. 
File 29-H-6 & 7, Ebco Manufacturing 
Co. (Reviewed in May). 


Lighting 

12-18. Bulletin F-80, A.J.A. File 31-F-2, 
4-page illustrated pamphlet on 4 types 
of suspension and surface lighting fix- 
tures for four 40-watt lamps. Distri- 
bution curves, sizes, dimensions. Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc. 

12-17. Lighting for Offices, Drafting 
Rooms, Schools (Catalog 45), F. W. 


Wakefield Brass Co. (Reviewed in 
May.) 
12-21. Hints on Lighting Maintenance 


(F-8392-20), 26-page booklet (6%4x3%). 
Data on cleaning, relamping, inspec- 
tion, and repair of lighting equipment 
in industrial plants and factory yard 
areas. Maintenance, check charts, cor- 
rect voltages, safety practices. West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Co. 


Lighting Fixture Glassware 

12-22. “The 6-Point Line” Illuminat- 
ing Glassware, A.I.A. File 31-F-237, 
18 pages, illustrated. Data on glass 
lighting globes for classroom and office 
lighting, etc. Photometric data, price 
list. Corning Glass Works. 


Paint 

16-45. Color for Safety (B33), 4-pagé 
folder advocating use of color as 4 
means of promoting industrial safety. 
Suggested symbols to represent safety 
color code. Arco Co. 
16-46. Color for Industry, 16-page il- 


lustrated booklet (8%x6). Information 7 


on advantages and disadvantages ° 
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color applied to industrial plants in 
relation to lighting, safety, morale. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


Panels 
16-33. 


fense 


Co. 


Partitions 


16-41. Masterwalls by Hauserman 
(Cat. 42), A.A. 28A3 and 39B, E. F. 
Hauserman Co. (Reviewed in May.) 
16-42. Folder-Way Partitions, A.J.A. 
File 19-E-61 (Catalog A-79), Richards- 
Wilcox Manufacturing Co. (Reviewed 
in May.) 


Robertson Q-Panels Speed De- 
Construction, H. H. Robertson 
(Reviewed in May.) 


Plastics 


16-39. Cellulosic Thermoplastics (500- 
29), Hercules Powder Co. (Reviewed 
in May.) 

16-40. Kimpreg New Plastic Surfacing 
Material, Kimberly-Clark Corp. (Re- 
viewed in May.) 


Plumbing 


16-44. Wall Hung Closet Drainage Fit- 
tings (Form 45-21), J. A. Zurn Mfg. 
Co. (Reviewed in May.) 


Protective Coatings 


16-47. Eternium (772), 4-page illus- 
trated folder. Industrial uses of “Eter- 
nium” paint (pitch base) as an acid- 
and alkali-resistant coating on metal, 
wood, and masonry. Barrett Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 

16-43. Carbosota Makes Lumber Last 
Longer (770), Barrett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. (Reviewed in 
May.) 


Roofing 


18-07. Roofs, Functional Designs for 
194X, A.I.A. File 12B-1, Barrett Divi- 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. (Re- 
viewed in May.) 

18-08. Built-Up Roofing Specifications, 
8-page illustrated booklet. Data and 
specifications on hot built-up roofing 


' over wood or precast gypsum decks, over 


non-combustible decks, under 
nade tile; on roll roofings; 
process roofing. Flintkote Co. 
18-09. Things You Should Know About 
Your Roof (BU-26A), 44-page illus- 
trated booklet. Recommended roofing 
practices for installation of flashings; 
drains; skylights; supports and braces. 
Data on roofing materials. Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. 


prome- 
on cold 


) Sewage Disposal 


| 19-21. Yeomans Expelsor Sewage Ejec- 


® tor (Bulletin 4402), Yeomans Bros. Co. 


» (Reviewed in May.) 
Sound Conditioning 


19-22. How to Eliminate Noise Demons 
(AC-296-942), Armstrong Cork Co. 
(Reviewed in May.) 

| Sound Insulation 


19-23. Sound Conditioning, An Aid to 
Effective Church Management, 12-page 


> illustrated consumer booklet presenting 


5 35 questions and answers about sound 

' °onditioning churches. Advice on se- 
lection of proper materials and decora- 
tive possibilities. Celotex Corp. 

3 19-24. Sound Conditioning, An Aid to 

4 r ose ‘tesponsible for Education, 12- 

» Page illustrated consumer booklet con- 


) ‘aining questions and answers about 





sound conditioning schools. Advice on 
selecting proper materials. Celotex 
Corp. 

19-26. Acoustical Units and Plaster, 
4-page illustrated folder on new “sof- 
tone” acoustical units (standard), and 
“Softone” acoustical plaster containing 
high cork percentage. Table of sound 
absorption coefficients (B.S.R.). Also, 
data on “Atoz,” plastic insulation for 
heat and sound control. American- 
Franklin-Olean Tile Co. 


Steel 


19-27. Steel in the Making (136A), 74- 
page illustrated booklet (9x6). Brief, 
non-technical treatise on fundamentals 
of steel-making. Definitions, processes, 
data on rolled sheets, strip and plates, 
rod and wire products, bars, tubular 
products. Bethlehem Steel Co. 


19-28. Industrial Steel Fabrication, 4- 
page bulletin describing and illustrat- 
ing equipment and services available 
for types of steel fabrication for various 
industries—including precision shape 
cutting, stainless steel welding, and 
plate bending under 500,000 lbs. hy- 
— pressure. Marine Fabricators 
0. 


Sump Pumps 


26-29. Bulletin 3003, A.I.A. 29-el, 20- 
page illustrated booklet on automatic, 
electric, heavy duty bilge or sump 
pumps; dimensions, details, typical 
specifications, diagrams. Also data on 
special pumps for cable-vault drainage, 
dewatering pumps for construction 
work, gasoline and Diesel engine driven 


units. Yeomans Bros. Co. 
Tile 
20-15. Facing Tile (Catalog 45c), 24- 


page illustrated booklet. Specifications, 
finishes, colors, and shapes of glazed 
and unglazed facing tile. Facing Tile 
Institute. 


Toilet Compartments 


20-16. Toilet Compartments and Toilet 
Room Environments, Cat. No. 83, A.l.A. 
File 35-H-6, 16-page illustrated catalog. 
Information on: 5 types, including 
standing or ceiling hung, of all-metal 
toilet compartments for postwar build- 
ings; description of asbestos-board toi- 
let compartment with steel posts and 
headrail bracing for wartime installa- 
tion; other types of toilet compartment 
and shower installations. Data, speci- 





fications, details. Sanymetal Products 


Co. 


Ventilating 

22-07. Bulletin No. 2301, 14-page illus- 
trated booklet on propeller fans for in- 
dustrial, commercial, and public build- 
ings. Data on selection, application, and 
installation of belt and direct drive 
fans, accessories; specifications, dia- 
grams; other heating and ventilating 
products. Herman Nelson Corp. 
22-06. Wing Ventilating and Duct Type 
Fans (Bulletin F-9), L. J. Wing Manu- 
facturing Co. (Reviewed in May.) 


Water Heaters 


23-31. Smithway Automatic Gas Stor- 
age Water Heaters (Bulletin 545A), 
4-page illustrated pamphlet. Data on 
glass-lined hot water heater for resi- 
dential use. Specifications, dimensions. 
A. O. Smith Corp. 


Water Systems 


23-24. F & W Centrifugal Jet Pumps— 
Water Systems, 14-page illustrated 
booklet. Unit designs of ejector pumps 
for deep, medium deep, and shallow 
wells; sump pumps and cellar drainers; 
accessories. Capacity tables. Flint & 
Walling Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Windows 


23-35. New Postwar Modular Sizes for 
Metal Windows, 12-page catalog. New 
standard types of postwar modular 
windows adopted by Mesker Bros. to 
aid in coordinating metal window di- 
mensions with those of collateral build- 
ing materials. Types: pivoted, commer- 
cial, projected, intermediate combina- 
tion, casement, security and detention, 
basement and utility. 

23-33. Postwar Steel Window Dimen- 
sions, Mesker Bros. (Reviewed in May.) 
23-36. Wood Windows for Use with 
Glass Block, 4-page illustrated folder 
describing swing and pivoted sash win- 
dows (packaged units) designed for 
use in glass block panels installed where 
there is no air conditioning or mechan- 
ical ventilation. Weights, dimensions, 
installation details. South Side Lumber 
and Supply Co. 

23-37. Williams Reversible Window 
Equipment, A.I.A. 27-c-1, 24-page illus- 
trated booklet. Description of double 
hung and plank frame types of revers- 
ible windows; information on weather 
stripping, flat and roll screens. Williams 
Pivot Sash Co. 


Pencil Points, $830 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
I should like a copy of each piece of Manufacturers’ Literature listed. 
We request students to send their inquiries directly to the manufacturers. 
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by Rita Davidson and William Smull 


Y\ Ys 
© | ECONOMISTS AND CITY PLANNERS 
| The Economic Status of the New York 
AN Metropolitan Region in 1944. Prepared 
and published by The Regional Play 
| Association, Inc., 205 East 42 Street. 
| New York. 90 pp. 8 ill., 55 statistical 
N 
v 





| tables, index. $3.50 


Jobs, land values, and a region’s health 

are now recognized as an interdepen- 

| dent trio. A city, like a business, has t 

| estimate its future size before it can 

(or should) make expansive investment 

\ | in capital improvements and the provi- 

| sion of services. This necessitates an 

economic survey since population fig. 

N \y ures in American cities no longer are 

| a simple matter of the increase or de- 

crease of local births over deaths but 

the employment attraction of the area 
to migrants. 


The Regional Plan Association’s recent 
report (the first of a series of studies 


Get to know about economic trends in the Region) 


is a practical application of Dr. Homer 


Hoyt’s theory of the basic employment 
factor in municipal growth. Hoyt, who 
directed the study, has long maintained 


along with others that the spotlighting 


of an area’s basic employment (those 
activities which provide goods or ser- 
vices for persons living outside its boun- 


daries) will be the best measure of its 
future population. The method has been 
used for economic background studies 
= the All-weather Colored of Chicago and a few other urban ce?- 
e ° ' ters. New York is the largest metre 
politan area which has been so studied 
Pencil with Insoluble Lead! and offers the further refinement of 
this analysis. 
Weatherproof Van Dyke Colored Pencils This type of analysis is an excellet 


: ° ° ° : tool for economic background researth i: 
never fail to make a satisfying first and and it can be modified and applied 


lasting impression. Sturdy, easy- to- sharpen other areas. In considering the = bath 
e ° a unified economic entity it approaches men 
insoluble lead guarantees greater Pigment- the problem as one in regional rathe! well 


to-Paper Writeability. ..top legibility in 24 than city —— on most IH eng 
ones ° portant is that it indicates that an ete 
brilliant colors. Perfect for charts, drawings nenié tedkerownd sue of ony ae No 
—or whenever you need moisture proof marks. place is indispensable to physical plat Syl, 
ning, for prospective population can " adap 
determined in advance. Consequently beea: 
SOLD IN SOLID COLORS OR IN 12 OR 24 COLOR EASEL-BOXED ASSORTMENTS decisions to build roads, schools, provi" an 
housing and similar amenities can "HR 5), 
made with some precision and u FS.4 


IT’S MADE BY nomic mushrooming prevented. 


| But this measure of municipal econo!— 
ics has an obvious, if unavoidable we 
ness. Under this method, if the re: 

of a metropolitan area are noted dow! 
balance sheet fashion, only one side 


(Continued on page 1! 
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21-INCH FLUORESCENT 


LAMP HAS MANY USES 





New-Size Light Fits 
Into Small Spaces 





The architect will be interested in the ap- 
plications possible with Sylvania Elec- 
tric’s new 21-inch slim fluorescent lamp. 

Particularly for those formerly hard- 
to-light spots — steps leading into the 
home, the doorway itself, stair landings, 








Entrance illumination and built-in step light- 


ing made easy with 21-inch Sylvania Lamp. 


bathroom medicine chest mirrors, base- 
ment playroom sections, and many more 
well known to architects—this convenient 
length lamp is designed to fill the bill. 

Not only is this latest addition to 
Sylvania’s miniature fluorescent line 
adaptable because of length but also 
because it measures only five-eighths of 
an inch in diameter. And yet it uses a 


standard miniature bi-pin base and an 
FS-4 starter. 


OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES, 





PUBLIC MOST RECEPTIVE 


TO FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 





Survey Shows Postwar Trend To 


Fluorescents-F or-Every-Room . 


When homes are again being buil', 
fluorescent lamps will take a great 
part in lighting them up. 

This statement is backed by the 
replies to one of the many ques- 
tions asked the public through a 
nationwide, impartial survey 
conducted—at the request of 
Sylvania’s Sales Research Depart- 
ment—by one of America’s leading 
market research organizations: 

“In what rooms do you think 
fluorescent lighting is suitable?” 
The answer is, in effect, “Every 


room’’—with the following prefer- 












KITCHEN...... 73.1% 
BATHROOM .. . 70.4% 
DINING ROOM..52.1% 
HALLWAYS .. . 52.6% 
BEDROOM .... 44.8% 
LIVING ROOM. .44.7% 








ences: Kitchen, 73.1% — Bath- 
room, 70.4% — Dining room, 
52.1% —Hallways, 52.6% —Bed- 
room, 44.8% — Living room, 
44.7%, 

Obviously, architects will be in- 
terested in noting this public re- 
ceptiveness to fluorescent lighting 
—as a help in keeping one step 
ahead when it comes to postwar 
home planning. The prevailing 
feeling is that fluorescent lighting 
is desirable and may be used effec- 


tively in almost any room of the 


house. 














SYLVAN IAS ELECTRIC 


ACCESSORIES: INCANDESCENT LAMPS: RADIO TUBES; CATHODE RAY TUBES; ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
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(Continued from page 116) 
the ledger can be filled in, that is, the 
income siphoned off from the rest of the 
country. Omitted are the figures re- 
vealing the money outgo of the area, 
what it purchases outside its bound- 
aries and the area’s ratio of imports to 
exports. The statistical sources at pres- 
ent probably would make such an anal- 
ysis exceedingly difficult. Certainly it 
would not be feasible first to develop 








this technique in such a complicated 
metropolis as New York. Possibly plan- 
ners in smaller, more homogenous, 
territory will begin research on this im- 
portant phase of municipal accounting. 


An oversight in the Regional Plan sur- 
vey is the failure to discuss the possible 
need for contraction in a given locale. 
No consideration is given to the impos- 
sibility or undesirability of certain 
cities continuing to maintain present 
size. Planned contraction might have 
great utility for communities which have 
been forced to overdevelop recently. The 
point is stressed because during the 
war a number of cities have had an 
artificial population rise and not too 





~- thanks to special Pella hinge 
design and rigid steel frame 


Here is a line of casement units with full 28” sash 
openings. Heights run from 2'- 41/2” up to 4’ - 54”. 
These attractive stock-size units are helpful in solv- 
ing many problems of design and proportion, 


Pella special design hinges provide an extra long 
51/4" plate for screwing into the solid wood top and 
bottom sash rails. Butt plate is riveted to the welded 
steel inner frame of Pella casement units. 
extends to allow washing from inside. Tamper-proof 
when closed. A special mortise and tenon sash joint 
gives greater gluing surfaces. Joints are also steel- 
dowelled. Sash is made from genuine White Pine 
full 134” square and toxic-treated. Pre-war installa- 
tions have demonstrated these 3-light wide Pella 

— casements to be thoroughly practical 


on all counts. 





FOR YOUR FILE! 


Pree 


22 separate pages of scaled Pella 
casement details for all types of 
installations. Send for your FREE 


set today. Write: ROLSCREEN 
Company, Dept. D-65, Pella, Ia. 


CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Made by makers of Famous Pella ROLSCREENS and Pella VENETIAN BLINDS 
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PELLA 3-LIGHT WIDE SASH easily 
supports weight of 300 Ib. man with- 
out springing sash “out-of-true.” 




















Hinge 








ROLSCREENS — the origi- 


nal roller-type inside screens. 
The ultimate in screen efh- 
ciency and convenience. 

















DUAL GLAZING—a single 
panel type that mounts on in- 
side of sash. Inconspicuous. 
Easily removed for cleaning. 








many of them can hope to stabilize at 
the present levels, let alone expand, 
There is no unanimous agreement that 
even the New York area should plan to 
stabilize at its pre-war size, instead of 
considering the possible advantages of 
becoming more compact and manage- 
able. 


It is significant that in England, for 
example, the location of industry is 
widely discussed and recommendations 
have been made’to limit the factory area 
of London and other large industrial 
centers. This stems from a desire for 
greater industrial balance throughout 
the entire nation. It is in keeping with 
the recommendations of the McCarran 
Committee currently pending in our 
Senate. These concern the decentral- 
ization of industry to the West and 
South following the war. In the light 
of these trends the report of the Plan 
Association would have been even more 
useful had it discussed the concept of 
planned contraction and controlled in- 
dustrial growth. 


The report throws a new slant on mas- 
ter planning. It is well executed, the 
information fortified by statistical data 
in graphic and tabular form, and the 
organization and presentation of the 
material clear. This method of eco- 
nomic analysis or a modification should 
be considered by communities which 
realize that planning studies have an 
economic foundation. 


The Economic Base of Detroit. Master 
Plan Reports. Detroit City Plan Com- 
mission, Griswold Building, Detroit 26, 
Mich. 1944. 53 pp., charts, graphs, and 
illustrations. 

Detroit’s planners have also recognized 
the dependence of their community upon 
primary employment. The report is in 
many ways a small-scale replica of the 
Regional Plan Association’s study, and 
is the summary of the Commission’s 
investigation of the economic activities 
and problems of Detroit as part of its 
basic research towards the Master 
Plan. The analysis of primary or basic 
employment, the prediction of postwar 
population and labor force, and the de- 
tailed statistical support indicate that 
a public planning body has caught on to 
the significance of the economic base in 
the planning process. This is progress! 


AIR CONDITIONING MAKES HISTORY | 


Climate and the Energy of Nations. By || 
Oxford University © 


S. F. Markham. 
Press, New York, 1944. 236 pp., ap- 
pendixes, index. $3.50 

“. . . the chimney, the grate, and the 
use of coal, combined with new devel- 
opments in architecture . . . changed 
the whole history of mankind.” These 
innovations made it possible for climate 
control to be extended over areas 0 








Lwin ee 


vast resources and led to vast tech- F 


nological and cultural advance. 


Climate is Markham’s historical thread } 
and the rise and decline of civilizations F 


are examined from the viewpoints of 


the natural climate and the degree of ; 


(Continued on page 120) 
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MORE PLANES are being put into regular scheduled 
Airline service, which means more space is available now for all 
important types of traffic. 


MORE SPEED! Between all U. S. cities and principal towns, 
your shipment not only travels at a speed of three miles a minute but it 
also receives special handling at both ends — special pick-up and 
delivery, at no extra charge. Deliveries are often made the same day. 


MORE COVERAGE! More points in the United States and 
scores of foreign countries are served directly by air — while shipments 
to 23,000 off-airline points in the United States are handled through 
rapid air-rail schedules. 

LOWER COST— actually lower than before the war! Air 


Express carries 25 lbs., for example, more than 500 miles for only 
$4.38, more than 1,000 miles for $8.75. 


WRITE TODAY for “Quizzical Quizz,” a booklet packed 
with facts that will help you solve many a shipping problem. Railway 
Expfess Agency, Air Express Division, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17. 
Or ask for it at any Airline or Express office. 











GETS THERE FIRST 





Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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(Continued from page 118) 
control exercised by man. This fas- 
cinating thesis has been given interest- 
ing treatment. Many will object to his 
assertions, for almost every school of 
thought has its own pet historical ex- 
planation. As the thesis is not unduly 
labored the historical interpretation 
need not be debated here. 


What is of special interest is the dis- 
cussion of air conditioning. Markham 
feels it may be the most significant con- 
tribution of the century and one that 
can make possible both the development 
of seemingly barren areas and the 
emergence of so-called down-trodden 
races. Inasmuch as electricity is the 
power source, the link between air con- 
ditioning and hydroelectric power has 
great potentialities. 


Coal and central heating made great 
historical advance possible. If refine- 
ments of air conditioning systems prove 
equally revolutionary, this promises a 
heyday for the architects and B. t. u. 
boys. 


PETER STUYVESANT TO 
STUYVESANT TOWN 


| Building Regulation in New York City. 


A study in Administrative Law and 
Procedure. By Joseph D. McGoldrick, 
Seymour Graubard, and Raymond J. 
Horowitz. The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York, 1944. 743 pp., appendiz, 
table of cases, index. $4.50 

Building regulation, a complex subject, 
is of tremendous importance to those 
designing or planning for buildings. In 
New York City the analysis and history 
of such control are particularly signifi- 
cant since that city’s experience influ- 
enced the pattern of similar administra- 
tive agencies elsewhere. 


The Commonwealth Fund study is one 
primarily in administrative law and 
procedure. The breadth of analysis and 
insight make it an excellent reference 
volume if you happen to be dealing 
with the machinery of the various 
building laws. Yet it is more than 4 
factual or historical account. 


Of great interest is the treatment ac- 
corded the transition from regulation 
to insure the public safety to building 
control as a potent instrument for s0- 
cial and economic adjustments in the 
community. There is a good evalua 
tion of this fundamental change in the 
particular regulatory philosophy under 
consideration and an examination of the 
possible utilization of new legal instru- 
ments and reinterpretation of some of 
the old. Parts of this very impressive 
work should be of extreme value 
those in the building business. 


(Continued on page 122) 
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WITH| PROVED FEATURES FOR POSTWAR BUILDING 











PATRICIAN 


<> 


BALL BEARING CLOSER 


Normally manufactured in 5 sizes. Closer is of rack 
and pinion type with extra large, one-piece manga- 
nese steel shaft and pinion rotating in ball bearing. 
Rack piston and double compression chamber ground 
fitted to .0003” tolerance. Special leakproof packing 
gland and splash chamber prevents “creep” of closer 
Finest steel spring, amply 


eel f/f 
is 


liquid under pressure. 


powered. Regulating valves of improved design: 
once adjusted they “stay put.” Now available only 
on orders carrying proper priority. 


| 





POLYFLEX 


OY 
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MORTISE LOCK 











BOR-LOC 


LLL AFA a 


Devetopment of the Lockwood Ball Bearing 
Closer represents the most thorough-going job of 
scientific research and engineering in the history of 
door closer manufacture. Another example of Lock- 
wood resourcefulness and ingenuity, it sets a new 
standard of door closer performance. Maximum 
power, to close and latch doors under all conditions; 
important reduction in internal frictidn, to make 
opening easy; leak-proof gland to eliminate leakage 
of closer liquid; compact design to economize head 
room; full complement of holder arms and attach- 
ments for every type of installation—plus those well 
known Lockwood features of inbuilt quality, durability 
and fine appearance. 


You can include the Lockwood Ball Bearing Closer 
in your plans for postwar industrial plants, banks, 
hotels, hospitals, schools, apartment and office build- 
ings . . . with full confidence that it will live up to 
your high standards. 


You will find more information about the Lockwood 
Ball Bearing Closer and other Lockwood Builders’ 
Hardware in the 20 pages of FINISHING HARD- 
WARE AT A GLANCE, filed in 17 b 1 SWEET’S, 
1945. Or a request on your letterhead will bring you 
a copy. A-3 


LOCKWOOD 


HARDWARE MFG. CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS 
Division of Independent Lock Company 


UNIFAST CAPE COD BALL BEARING CLOSER 


oot ad 
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MOISTURE CAN'T MAR THE SURFACE OR TRANSPARENCY 
OF POST WHITE-X HARD PENCIL TRACING CLOTH 


Moistureproofing of White-X smooths out irregular- 
ities in the cloth, eliminates the danger of ghosts, 
presents a uniform tooth that takes 6-H pencil-lines 
which erase easily without smudging. Thus, hard 
pencil drawings on White-X are brilliant, dense, and 
produce prints as sharp as a steel engraving! 


DRAFTING MATERIALS 





The Frederick Post Company 


BOX 803 . CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE KEYSTONE 7000 


CHICAGO 


| DETROIT «+ MILWAUKEE 
HOUSTON « LOS ANGELES 
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URBAN REDEVELOPMENT FINDS 
STRONG SUPPORT 


State and Local Finance in the National 
Economy. By Alvin H. Hansen and 
Harvey S. Perloff. W. W. Norton and 
Co., Inc., New York, 1944. 310 pp., 
appendices, index. $3.75 

A treatise on state and local finances 
sounds rather formidable. Actually the 
Hansen and Perloff book is far from 
that. Not only is it couched in good 
simple layman’s lingo, but it goes to the 
heart of many problems with which 
planners are currently wrestling. 


Planning is inseparable from good gov- 
ernment; the problems of the adminis- 
trator, the economist, and the master 
planner often are the same though the 
vantage points may be dissimilar. For 
example, it is becoming increasingly 
recognized that area planning depends 
on the framework of the governmental 
structure. The authors recognize this 
tie and propose that city planning and 
plans for governmental reorganization 
go hand in hand. 


Hansen, whose reputation as a social 
and courageous economist is undisputed, 
has added his voice to the sight for 
urban redevelopment in particular. As 
one of the authors of the Thomas Bill 
he has been concerned with a concrete 
financial method of rebuilding Ameri- 
can cities. If you wonder why a fiscal 
economist has such an interest in mat- 
ters seemingly far afield, a perusal of 
his writings and speeches furnishes the 
clue. Fiscal policy no longer can be 


> divorced from day-to-day government 


functions. Public expenditure is neces- 
sary to raise the national income. Such 


| investment can have enhanced effect if 
coordinated with community require- 
' ments for better physical and social 


plant. Hence regional resource devel- 


| opment,:urban redevelopment, housing, 
‘and other constructive projects are 


vehicles for economic regeneration. 


It is heartening that some representa- 
tives of a once-titled “dismal science” 
have awakened to the contribution that 
can be made in rebuilding the cities 
and developing resources. Their mes- 
sage is sincerely recommended. 


ROMANTIC CEMENT 


The Magic Powder. By Earl J. Hadley. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1945. 
382 pp., 90 ill., supplement, index. $3.50 
Mr. Hadley, a newspaperman, has 
found romance in cement. His surpris- 
ing viewpoint is expounded in this 
Horatio Alger type tale of the growth 
of Universal Atlas, the industry giant. 
The magnitude of that company’s op- 
erations tends to lose scale as the 
author recounts with equal vigor, the 


(Continued on page 12/) 
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ART REPRINTS OF THIS ILLUSTRATION ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


allen jer betler Tomorrow’s living- will demand more 


glamour, as well as practical designs in lock trim. The design illus- 


trated here is now an actuality. Although our production is now 
directed toward the winning of the war, our “Astra” design is one 


of many ready for immediate production when the war is over. 


SAN FRANCISCO Ss rl YeV ej 3 NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 122 


minor incidents in its executives’ lives. 
You’d never expect so many people to 
have so much fun in manufacturing 
(and selling) cement, but it’s all down 
in Mr. Hadley’s book. 


CORRECTION: In our April issue a re- 
view of the Chicago Housing Author- 
ity’s Report to the Mayor referred to 
a 250-unit project for war workers 
being built in West Chesterfield as 
“Altgeld Gardens,” whereas that name 
had already been ‘bestowed upon a 
$9,000,000 project of 1500 units being 
built on undeveloped peripheral land 
to become a low-rent project under 
Chicago Housing Authority manage- 
ment. We regret that the projects were 
confused in the reference. 








or Lasting Charm 


and Beauty 


To obtain lasting charm, individuality 


and beauty in stucco, nothing surpasses 
the use of White Portland Cement. 
Only White Cement can give that 
clean-cut, distinctive white appearance 
that makes a stucco house stand out in any neighbor- 
hood. . . . Yes, and the use of White Cement is best 
when beautiful colored or tinted stucco is desired. 
The difference in cost between the use of white over 
regular gray cement for stucco is insignificant in 
relation to the total cost. To win your client’s 


approval, specify stucco with White... 


and that 


means Medusa—the original White Portland Cement. 






MEDUSA 
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MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1004 Midland Bldg. - Dept. B+ Cleveland 15, Ohio 


the ORIGINAL WHITE 





portland cement 






Periodicals 


Reviewed by Maude Kemper Riley 


THE NATIONAL HOUSE BUILDER 
London, England 


February 1945 


Maj. R. L. Reiss explains the principles 
of planning a garden city and its dif- 
ference from a garden suburb: a Gar- 
den City is a self-contained town sep- 
arated from its parent city; a Garden 
Suburb has a planned center but no 
industries and depends for its major 
shipping and its residents’ incomes on 
the suburbs of the big city; a Garden 
City is otherwise called a “satellite 
town.” The model example cited in this 
article is Welwyn Garden City, 20 
miles from London. 


(In PENCIL POINTS for March 1945, 
Lewis Mumford reintroduced to Amer- 
ican planners the Ebenezer Howard 
plan, a forward-looking proposal re- 
jected as too visionary when first pub- 
lished at the turn of the century. Re- 
published, “Garden Cities of Tomor- 
row” can save “city planners of today” 
much chewing of pencils. The Town- 
Country question was solved with dis- 
tinction by a distinguished gentleman 
of Britain. M.K.R.) 


THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
45 The Avenue, Cheam, Surrey, England 


February 22, 1945 


“The Balconies of Stockholm” is the 
subject of an article illustrated by pho- 
tographs by Kidder Smith. No flat in 
Stockholm is now built without them. 
The differences in their construction 
seem to revolve about the question 
whether a balcony is an open-air room 
(and requires solid sides for privacy) 
or airing area for enjoying the view. 


March 8, 1945 


Treated as a feature of this issue is 
the French Prefabrication Exhibition 
held at the R.I.B.A. during March, after 
being shown at the Salon d’Automne 
in Paris in October. In designs for 
flats and houses, some structures at- 
tain heights of 10 and 12 stories and 
use elaborate steel construction. Some 
require an entire block. The exhibition 
was entitled “Devastation and Destruc- 
tion.” Photographs and technical draw- 
ings showed the extent of damage to 
French structures as well as studies 
by French architects and engineers for 
new systems of building. The plans, 
which were somewhat too complicated 
and clumsy for laymen to comprehend 
from the presentation given them, were 
realized during the occupation, under 
patronage of O.U.T.A., French iron 
and steel federation. Astragal, column- 
ist for the Journal, finds few of the 
schemes architecturally good. He 3s 
amazed at the materials indicated and 
the elaborateness of double floors, metal 
and concrete walls, etc. 


(Continued on page 126) 
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_deeBsttennnce 


° ° ° by Mr. Charles D. Wiley, He 
First Prize Design 2023 “0” Street, Ni W., Washington, D 





















































t - A GARAGE © 

bil '  € A QUIET ZONE. thot part of the house that is always in order, 
ae, aT used for rest and conversation, has fireplace, music and books. 

ae DA DOMESTIC CENTER. Her port of the house with space for 
ee eae | cooking, eating, loundry, sewing and child tending. 

AL __| EAN ACTIVITY CENTER. The ploce where the family con’ make 
ae i @ mess ond leave it. Work shop, Ping Pong, electric trains, doll house, 
[| play room, party room, study room. The heart of the household given 
cc] ‘ its place. é 
<a : 

Li 4) F THE MECHANICAL CENTER. All plumbing and heating. Lighted 
i 4 stirrer and vented by clerestory. Cooking space can be hid- 
Beit | | | den by lowering the built-in roll screen, a 







































































—. ca iis ee ace Ga FLEXIBLE SPACE FOR SLEEPING 

i's se ibd 1 i a at Changeable in size ond number by moving the 

Ce lw wee la { | i cabinet seporators. The guest room can be re- 
T PU. Pal duced to a storage closet and the other bed- 

Pe * eee > se 4 rooms increased. 

2% eo ; Sg 

.. 2 5 H A SUNKEN TERRACE 

provides privacy and protec- 
ie scans tion from weather. 
» s 
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WELDWOOD Plywood 


Weldwood Plywood and Plywood Products are manufactured and marketed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION THE MENGEL COMPANY 


‘ r Incorporated 
New York, N. Y. Loussville, Ky. 


ributing units in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, High Point, 

Los Angeles, Newark, New York, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rochester, San Francisco, Seattle. Also 
U.S.-Mengel Plywoods, Inc., distributing units at Atlanta, Jacksonville, Louisville, New Orleans. 

Send inquiries to nearest point. 


A Prize-Winning Plywood House 


for FLEXIBLE living 






Play, work, unexpected guests or 


just plain settin’. .. all are amply 
provided for in Charles D. Wiley’s 
prize-winning design. 

His first-prize plan, in the recent 
United States Plywood—‘‘Arts & 
Architecture” Small Home Com- 
petition, put today’s desire for care- 
free comfort into every nook and 
corner of this extremely “livable” 
house. 

Mr. Wiley took full advantage 
of plywood’s ability to combine 
beauty with utility. 

Among the many applications of 
plywood in this home are water- 
proof exterior Weldwood, ply- 
wood sheathing for sub-floors and 
ceilings, and Weldwood hardwood 
interior paneling. 

Complete details of this and 
other winning designs are avail- 


able upon request. 





Plastics and Wood 
Welded for Good 


Waterproof Weldwood, so marked, is 
bonded with phenol formaldehyde syn- 
thetic resin. Other types of water-resis- 
tant Weldwood are manufactured with 
extended urea resins and other approved 
bonding agents. 
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Controls mean 
Better Heating 


Good heating means adequate heat at a 
reasonable price—rooms that are always 
comfortably warm... Nocold waves... 
no sudden rushes of heat . .. no waste of 
rationed fuel. 


The logical answer to overheating and 
underheating; the logical answer to fuel 
waste is control—control that delivers the 
right amount of steam to each radiator. 


Webster Moderator Systemsof Steam Heat- 
ing are “Controlled-by-the- Weather.” An 
Outdoor Thermostat automatically ad- 
justs the delivery rate of heat to agree 
with changes in outdoor temperatures. 
Throngh accurate orificing, all radiators 
receive steam at the same time, in varied 
quantities as needed. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


—_—— _—E 

Seven outof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out of the fuel 
consumed! . . . Heating Engineers sur- 
veyed thousands of buildings to give own- 
ers an accurate estimate of the extra-heat- 
per-unit-of-fuel to be achieved with proper 
controls. Write today for “Performance 
Facts”. Address Dept. PP-6, 








Small Control Cabinet of the Webster EH-10 Moder- 
ator System. Itcan be used to automatically operate 
a motorized valve in steam mains, or directly control 
burner or stoker of your boiler. Used chiefly for 
the small and medium size building. 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
* Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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(Continued from page 124) 
March 15, 1945 


A fairly thorough synopsis of the 
planning proposals of Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie’s Greater London Plan is 
given in eight pages, fourteen chap- 
ters, and a summation by way of in- 
troduction. General publication of the 
report will follow later but there is 
much here for planners to study. The 
general structure of Greater London 
is one of concentric rings. Decentraliza- 
tion is planned for the Inner Urban 
Ring; the Suburban Ring will be kept 
roughly static; the Green Belt Ring, 
established by the Act of 1938, will 
serve as recreational area for London- 
ers; the Outer Country Ring will re- 
main agricultural in character but new 
satellite towns will be established. It 
will be made a prosperous agricultural 
rural district (therefore a beautiful 
one). 


March 22, 1945 


Dean Inge is quoted in an editorial as 
predicting apropos of the agreed pres- 
ervation of England’s country houses 
—“those great examples of our archi- 
tectural inheritance’—that there will 
be manifest a necessity to escape from 
worry and anxiety (though not neces- 
sarily from useful work) and that this 
will bring about a return to “monastic 
or collegiate life.” Thus, groups of 
people, communistically receiving bare 
necessities in return for upkeep of the 
community, may “live a life of seclu- 
sion in which they may devote them- 
selves to study or scientific research.” 
Editor’s comment: “Is it not possible 
for such a house as Dr. Inge describes 
to be made available for the architec- 
tural profession? Such a permanent 
home for seclusion and study might 
develop into a great collegiate center 
where architects could spend holidays 
(when such luxuries are permitted in 
the future) contributing by their labor 
to its upkeep and enjoying its secluded 
architectural charm, while the great 
underlying and ever widening facts of 
architectural culture and development 
are stored for their reading and study 
in its library.” 


In a report on an Irish National Plan- 
ning Exhibition held in Dublin last 
year (its plan is given in diagram) it 
is told that “typical” colors were used 
to mark various sections of the self- 
explanatory display—these taking pre- 
cedent over title headings, lettering, 
and direction arrows. The visual mes- 
sage was preferred, wherever possible, 
to the literary. The sponsors wish to 
encourage appreciation of physical 
planning in a country notably blind to 
visual arts. The exhibition is now on 
tour of provincial centers. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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for EVERY 
BUILDING 
YOU PLAN 


Performance records tell 
you why to recommend 
New Londoner Hollow- 
Core Flush Doors for 
every building you plan. 
In all climates, under un- 
usual conditions, these 
famous doors have 
established unbeatable 
records for sterling per- 
formance. Architects, 
Builders and Contractors 
everywhere, select New 
Londoners for every type 
of building, large and 
small, because experi- 
ence has taught them 
New Londoners “stay 
put.” If you do not have 
the facts handy, write for 
the story of New Lon- 
doner Hollow-Core Flush & 
Doors — today. 


A PLYINEERED PRODUCT 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD 
Cowporalon 


NEW LONDON, WISCONSIN 
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“Confidenc 


| gonpran the first step in undertaking a new project 
is to insure confidence—in the idea and in the 
tools employed. No more needed tool is there than 
the pencil which translates ideas into working form 
and thence into reality. 

VENUS Drawing Pencils are engineered to give you 
drafting perfection without failure: accurately graded 
to assure uniformity in all 17 degrees... strong in per- 
formance... smooth and clean in action. 














Put VENUS to the test 
on your drawing board. 
Send us a postcard or a 
note for two free samples. 
Specify degrees wanted. 


VEN US orem sxx 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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WHERE’S G.I. JOE GOING TO 
PUT G.I. JOE, JR.? 


The letters which reach our desks 
from men today in the service 
show definite plans for new post- 
war homes with a strong tendency 
toward functional modern type. 


The simple beauty of modern de- 
sign with its practical use of space 
and up-to-date materials will give 
the home-coming G.I. Joe his 
“dream house.” 


Flat, built-up roofs made under 
ABESTO COLD PROCESS 
SPECIFICATIONS will give 
him lasting quality and the secur- 
ity of 
nance. ... 


low-cost roof mainte- 


Walking decks, built with any 
standard brand roll roofing sealed 
with ABESTO, offer him extra 
roof porch space with charm in 
design. ... 


ABESTO PRODUCTS will 
waterproof his basement for a 
dry, warm recreation room or 
laundry. ... 


ABESTO MATERIALS play an 
important part in the blueprints 
of Young America’s homes. Write 
for our descriptive literature and 
specification sheets. 


ABESTO MFG. CO. 


CAVES 


Michigan City 





Indiana 


Dept. 2-A 
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(Continued from page 126) 


An English “travelling show,” on the 
other hand—one of Army Equipment 
put on tour by the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, which produced it—was notable 
for its maneuverability. Only four 
weeks were required to dismantle, trans- 
port, and reerect 25 pavilions covering 
three acres. Construction was an adap- 
tation of the steel tube and wire tech- 
nique used in camouflage screening— 
with the addition of canvas canopies. 
Ordinary scaffolding tubing and larger 
sizes were used, end threads being 
reamed out and joinings made with 
pointed set screws. Calculation was 
made against winds of 60 m.p.h.; the 
pavilions withstood more than this, 
aided by wire rope anchorages set in 
concrete. Twenty men could erect the 
steelwork for the whole job in less than 
a fortnight. Photographs and detail 
construction drawings accompany the 
short article. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 
26 Bloomsbury Way, London, W.C.1, England 


February 1945 


“Smith’s Building System:” H. How- 
ard Smith, builder and patentee, manu- 
factures brick houses with tiled roof 
in factory-made units, and erects them 
on the site by a patent mechanical 
handling gantry. Framing is steel or 
timber; floors are wood composition pre- 
cast slabs, concrete or timber boards; 
prefabricated stairs are of steel, alumi- 
num, cellular concrete, or timber. 


A unit of bricks, backed by foam slag 
concrete, is equivalent to 160 standard 
bricks. By the gantry, the brick units 
are mechanically hoisted to the correct 
level, and transported and placed in 
position by overhead trolleys. The sys- 
tem is said to be a time and labor saver, 
adaptable to any size or design of 
house. 


Decentralization of teaching hospitals 
is expected for Greater London. An 
article by the Architects’ Cooperative 
Partnership is reprinted. Examples of 
convenience to “those who use the 
building” are given in photographs; a 
solarium in a Norway Sanatorium, de- 
signed by Crawford-Jensen; an eight- 
bed ward with low, wide windows in 
London, Queen Square (by Slater, 
Moberly and Uren); movable hospital 
beds, feather beds in a small ward in 
the Zurich Health Station, Davos, 
Switzerland. Electrical treatment room, 
swimming bath, and gymnasium for 
graded exercise, are included under Ac- 
cident Service. Circulation to and from 
an operating theater is also discussed 
and diagrammed. 


(Continued on page 130) 














Tracing cloth 
that defies 
time 








@ The renown of Imperial as the finest in 
Tracing Cloth goes back well over half a 
century. Draftsmen all over the world prefer 
it for the uniformity of its high transparency 
and ink-taking surface and the superb quality 
of its cloth foundation. 

Imperial takes erasures readily, without 
damage. It gives sharp contrasting prints of 
even the finest lines. Drawings made on 
Imperial over fifty years ago are still as 
good as ever, neither brittle nor opaque. 

If you like a duller surface, for clear, hard 
pencil lines, try Imperial Pencil Tracing Cloth. 
It is good for ink as well. 


IMPERIAL 
TRACING 





SOLD BY LEADING STATIONERY AND DRAW- 
ING MATERIAL DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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COMBINE BORROWED LIGHT AND BEAUTY 
WITH BLUE RIDGE Z&ewseave GGae 























This smart appearing Doublex screen, This inner office wall ‘borrows out- 
at the left, was personally selected by side daylight” with Blue Ridge Satinol 
an architect for his own office. finished Louvrex. 














Architects and decorators, searching for light-transmitting wall mate- 
rials that add beauty and sparkle to interiors, will be interested in the 
wide variety of Blue Ridge Decorative Glasses. Approximately 20 
patterns, each with highly individualized surface contours and light- 
borrowing qualities, are available in the Blue Ridge line which is sold 
by Libbey-Owens-Ford through leading glass distributors. These dis- 
tinctive patterned glasses, made by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of 
Kingsport, Tenn., may be had in plain or Satinol finish. ..semi- 
transparent or obscure... and in flat glass form can be Securitized 
(heat-tempered) in flat glass for greater strength. Whatever your 
interior glass problems may be, be sure to consider the added beauty 
and distinction of Blue Ridge Decorative Glasses. Blue Ridge Sales 
Division, Libbey‘Owens‘Ford Glass Company, 8265 Nicholas Build- 
ing, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


\Leagn i with one of the F EXs” 


LINEX FLUTEX STYLEX DOUBLEX 
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BLUE RIDGE Gus GLASS 


FOR SOFT, DIFFUSED LIGHT + SMART DECORATION + COMPLETE PRIVACY 
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“DEMAND THE BEST!” 





J-S-STAEOTLER,INCG. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 


NEW YORK,N-Y. 
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(Continued from page 128) 


MAGAZINE OF ART 
Barr Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


March 1945 


“Europe Into Canada,” an article by 
Martin Baldwin, gives a fast-moving 
history of this French- and English- 
settled country, tracing its city layouts, 
architecture, and painting as a key to 
its national character. How Gothic 
and Greek Revival architecture came 
with the English; salon painting with 
the French; how prosperity in com- 
merce and industry brought mimicry 
of the United States in houses and fur- 
nishings are told. Men of the arts 
seemed to be employed rather than con- 
sulted, and this resulted in expedient, 
rather than artistic, cities. Quebec has 
a fused French-British character found 
nowhere else; but Canada has little 
artistically that may be called her own. 


ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
63 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


February 1945 


The cover illustration, a detail from 
the Great Window of the U. S. Navy 
Chapel on Treasure Island, in San 
Francisco Bay, done by the Cummings 
Studios of that city, leads to an illus- 
trated article by Harold W. Cummings, 
president of the Stained Glass Asso- 
ciation of America. The article tells 
the story of stained glass, of its great- 
est periods and declines. And into the 
discourse is gracefully woven the “why” 
of stained glass, its rightful function 
in a building, and some of the symbol- 
isms employed by its greatest crafts- 
men and designers. “Stained glass in- 
tensifies the meaning of the building 
which it adorns.” The 11th, 12th and 
13th centuries produced the most glori- 
ous windows. During the Renaissance 
the art was badly aborted by easel 
painters who did not appreciate the 
medium. Mr. Cummings claims that 
stained glass is today becoming a fine 
art once more. 


“What is Modern Architecture,” an 
article by Jan Reiner, designer, is a 
restatement of old saws about func- 
tionalism and a rehashing of such ac- 
cepted innovations in architecture as 
cantilevered constructions. The author 
speculates on possible uses of glass, 
plastic, concrete skeletons, and ply- 
wood for future building. The profes- 
sional reader will receive little guidance 
from his observations; the layman may 
learn much. But the article would 
serve even that purpose better if bro- 
ken by subtitles which might, with 
stern application, be made to answer 














the question posed by the title. 
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Isometric Detail of Sound Insulating 
ACOUSTIDOR CONSTRUCTION AND INSTALLATION 


Modern industry’s complex demands, 
today, for sound insulation and iso- 
lating, for fume and gas seals, for 
fire and explosion barriers, com- 
bined with easy passage of men and 
materials, makes the designing of 
door closures a matter of specialized 
engineering. 


FIRECRAFT has been designing and 
engineering such complex installa- 
tions to satisfy the most rigid war- 
production demands. We have pro- 
duced so many thousand unusual 
purpose doors that we are recognized 
the country over as qualified 


INDUSTRIAL DOOR SPECIALISTS 


Should you have an industrial re- 
conversion—or new—project involv- 
ing doors, it will be to your ad- 
vantage to consult with us. 
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FIRECRAFT Engineers have just is- 
sued a binder of scale details and 
specifications for all metal SOUND 
PROOF DOORS for the use of the 


busy architect. 





Write today for your copy. On your 
letterhead, please. 






























